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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are 
not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence re- 
specting them. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


New York, Saturvay, Fesruary 16, 1867. 


REFORM IN THE JUDICIARY. 


E recently suggested that the coming Constitu- 
tional Convention should simply restore the 
life-tenure to the judicial office, retaining all the pres- 
ent judges and extending their term of office for life. 
If election by the people is to be continued as the 
mode of choosing judges, those now on the bench 
have already received the approval of their several 
districts. If the old method of appointment by the 
governor and Senate is to be adopted, the keeping of 
the present judges in office would avoid the concen- 
tration of an enormous patronage in the hands of a 
single governor, and the great evil of a unanimous 
partisan bench over the whole state. It would be 
yery unjust to a minority, which numbers nearly half 
the voters of the state, that the entire bench should 
be selected by the present governor; and especially 
so if their tenure of office is to be a long one. If we 
would rid the subject of all considerations likely to 
hinder wise action by the convention, and would 
have the questions both of the tenure of judicial of- 
fice and of the mode of selecting judges decided with 
sole reference to the permanent public good, we 
should begin with the principle that the present 
judges are to be retained, and nothing changed but 
their tenure of office and the mode of filling future 
vacancies, Neither of the two great parties in the 
state would then have cause of complaint; both 
would be represented on the bench, while the present 
dominant party would have, as it is right it should 
have, a majority of the judges, Ilow long shall be 
the tenure of oflice and how the judges shall be cho- 
sen, Will then be abstract questions freed from any 
embarrassing connection with immediate personal 
or party advantages, and will be for that reason more 
likely to be wisely solved, Let neither party have 
any immediate interest in filling vacancies, and both 
parties will unite in providing the wisest method of 
filling vacancics which are to occur only in the distant 
future, 

The greatest evil connected with our present ar- 
rangements for administering justice is the delay in 
the Court of Appeals, The choking of the calendar 
there might be relieved by limiting the privilege of 
an appeal to the highest court to a smaller class of 
causes; but this would be, so far, a denial of jus- 
tice. It would be better to increase the power of 
the court for disposing of its business, This can 
be done only by adding to the number of the 
judges, Nor will this be effectual unless we can 
divide the work, If all the judges take part in the 
hearing of every case that comes up to the court, 
progress in the calendar will not be much more ra- 
pid with twenty judges than with five. But if there 
were twenty judges and every five of them could 
make up a separate court, then the business would 
proceed with fourfold rapidity. 

What we would suggest is this; that the Court of 
Appeals shall consist of seventeen judges, and that 
five shall be a quorum for the hearing of arguments 
and for the decision of appeals, Three full benches 
could thus be made up, with two judges to spare to 
supply vacancies from sickness. We would have the 
court hold a perpetual session ; a bench of five judges 
to be always provided for the hearing of argu- 
ments, with only one such bench in session at a time. 
By thus alternating with each other, every bench, after 
hearing arguments say for a period of two weeks, 
would have double that time, or four weeks, wherein 
to make up their decisions, and yet a perpetual ses- 
sion of the court would be kept up. 

The objection will be made that, with these separate 
benches, there might be a want of uniformity in the 
decisions, It must be borne in mind, however, that 
when diflicult questions presented themselves all the 
other judges would be at hand to be privately con- 
sulted, and would naturally be consulted by those with 
whom the actual decision lay. ‘There would be not so 





























much likelihood of a want of uniformity as there is 
now, when the members of the court are changed every 
two years, by bringing in fresh judges from the circuits. 
To provide still further for uniformity of decisions, 
it might be well to give an appeal to all the judges, 
whenever a decision given by a bench of five shall 
not be concurred in by more than three of them ; that 
is when it shall be a decision of a bare majority of 
the court which heard the argument. To save time, 
these appeals to all the judges should be submitted 
on printed arguments and not by an oral reargument. 
Questions of interpretation of the constitution, all 
causes involving the constitutionality of laws, whether 
on the ground of conflict with our constitution or 
the Constitution of the United States, should be heard 
before all the judges; and so perhaps should appeals 
from criminal trials, in cases where the life of the 
accused may be at risk. Of course, in the instances 
in which a full court of all the judges is called for, 
there must be provision for unavoidable absence, 
by recognizing a less number, say thirteen, as a 
quorum. 

To make up this new court of last resort, we could 
take the four existing judges of the Court of Appeals 
and the thirteen of the Supreme Court judges whose 
commissions were the oldest. There would be left, 
counting the remaining judges of the Supreme 
Court, the judges of the Superior Court, and of the 
Common Pleas of this city, and of any other courts 
of like rank in other cities, about thirty judges, upon 
whom could be devolved the work now done by the 
Supreme Court, and by the other higher classes of 
courts, There seems to be no good reason why such 
a court as the Superior Court of this city should be 
kept up as a separate organization, These thirty 
judges would probably be sufficient for all the work, 
especially if the judicial districts should be made 
fewer, and the powers and jurisdiction of the county 
courts should be a little enlarged. 

In this way we could cure the present great evil of 
a denial of justice from delays, and at the same time 
avoid a sweeping reconstruction of the courts out of 
new material, Whether future vacancies on the bench 
are to be filled by election or by executive appoint- 
ment is, as we have said heretofore, not the important 
question to come before the convention, The all- 
important reform for them to accomplish is to restore 
the independence of the judiciary, This, whether 
the judges are to be elected or appointed, can be effect- 
ed only by giving them a life-tenure of office, making 
them, after they are once chosen, independent of the 
appointing power, whether that appointing power be 
the governor or the people, 

PAN AND ST, VALENTINE, 

\ ITY the sacred day of the luckless presbyter who, 

according to legend, was decapitated under 
Claudius should be commemorated by the amorous 
elections of youths and maidens, we are quite unable 
accurately to determine. No incidents are known in 
the life of the saint which could reasonably give oc- 
casion to such ceremonies, and therefore we are driven 
back, as in many such cases, to find among the heathens 
an origin for the custom which has a tender inter- 
est even for those who are no longer young. It is 
not the only time that saints have stolen or been 
credited with the thunder of sinners, and, going upon 
the principle of the ecclesiastic who saw no reason 
why the devil should enjoy a monopoly of the pretty 
tunes, the theft may be pardoned, although we should 
be glad of as plausible an excuse for it, The true 
source of these sentimental festivities must, however, 
in honesty be traced to our old friend Pan; in whose 
honor the Luperci used in the middle of February to 
run about the Roman streets, as scantily dressed as 
the ideal gentleman of Georgia, smiting every woman 
they met with a thong of goatskin. Pan protected 
cattle from the wolf, and hence the name of these 
jocular rioters. If they struck married women with 
the thongs they were rendered prolific, 
readily perceive, therefore, why on these festal oc- 
casions the streets were not empty; and why, also, 
the Christians of the fourth and fifth centuries should 
have been so provoked by the attendant indecencies 
of the Lupercal processions as to procure their abo- 
lition. They could not, however, do away with the 





tradition or the superstitions which connected the 


We can. 





dawning of love with the sacred time; and conse- 
quently as poor St. Valentine lost his head at the 
same period, they determined that Christian youths 
and maidens should thereafter lose their hearts in his 
honor at the anniversary of his martyrdom. 

The custom, then, of choosing Valentines at this 
season dates back as far as these events, and there 
are not wanting allusions in the literature of our 
own tongue to show that old writers regarded it as a 
matter of course in their own day. Chaucer and 
Shakespeare (Z'wo Gentlemen of Verona) both mention 
it, and Herrick sings— 

“ Oft have I heard both youths and virgins say, 

Birds choose their mates, and couple, too, this day.” 
It seems that the Reformers, in course of time, be- 
came scandalized by the practice, just as their prede- 
cessors had been by the honors paid to Pan, and St. 
Francis de Sales introduced the more profitable 
device of drawing lots for patron saints as a substi- 
tute. The pagan custom, according to other authori- 
ties, was for boys and girls to draw each other’s 
names on the 15th of February, the day of Februata 
Juno, and this would of itself explain the present 
modernized usage. Grose describes a Valentine as the 
first woman seen by a man, or man by a woman, on 
the saint’s day, but gives no explanation whence 
he derived the notion, Lydgate mentions the prac- 
tice of choosing valentines in 1476—sixteen years 
before the discovery of America—and Gower also 
speaks of it in Warton’s History of English Poetry. 
With these exceptions, however, we believe the ac- 
counts of medieval date are but meagre. 

The cowardly trick of sending gross or insolent 
valentines is probably modern enough, and certainly 
cannot be too severely reprobated, An anonymous 
letter is at best a contemptible thing, and only to be 
condoned at all out of regard to a time-honored 
privilege; but it takes its worst shape when the 
sender avails himself of a season of compliment or 
diffident affection to inflict a wound which it is im- 
possible for the recipient either to resent or to return, 
Who is capable of such a baseness would strike an 
other in the dark or from behind, and the excuse of 
pleasantry is, in such a case, utterly inadmissible, 
Even the Luperci only dealt their blows fairly and 
from the front; and their modern successors have 
neither a legitimate nor a traditional right to do 
otherwise, To gricve or insult the plain, the unfor- 
tunate, and the helpless by such a means is peculiarly 
dastardly, and there could scarcely be too sharp a 
punishment for the rascal who should be detected in 
availing of it. Women, we trust, are much less likely 
to stoop to such devices than men; for it were base 
treason at a festival chiefly to be regarded as insti- 
tuted in their honor to take such recreant advantage 
of its privileges. We fancy that there are far fewer 
pangs endured by old bachelors in St. Valentine’s 
week at the hands of the opposite sex than are suf- 
fered by the hapless spinsters, 

It is pleasant to remember at a season like this 
what a wonderful blessing is conferred upon us 
through the great and inexplicable variety of tastes. 
We are not strict believers in the doctrine of oppo- 
sites as suggested by the playwright : 

“Thus hands of snow in palms of russet lie ; 

The form of Hercules affects the sylph, 

And breasts that case the lion’s fear-proof heart 

Find their loved lodge in arms where tremors dwell.” 
The idea is pretty, and seems symmetrical; but it 
implies too rigid a coupling of contrary qualities cor- 
rectly to describe the endless caprices and vagaries of 
natural inclination, In general, it may happen that 
a fair woman affects a dark man, and vice versa ; but 
who does not know plenty of instances to the con- 
trary, and real love-matches at that. Moral and intel- 
lectual qualities more probably sway liking in their 
difference than do merely, physical ones, always ex- 
cepting the remarkable phenomenon known as love 
at first sight; and even in such cases the permanency 
of the passion must be tested before we can acknowl- 
edge its reality. It is not often in actual life that 
youths and maidens “are struck all of a heap” by 
each other, like the ardent Romeo and his fair Man- 
tuan, and subsequently, like them, carry their passion 
in all its beautiful and pristine fervency into the very 
gates of the tomb itself, The rule is for people to get 
over the attack with a celerity quite in proportion to 
its suddenness, and for the love which grows most 
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slowly to its culmination to exhibit, like the sturdicst 
trees, the most assured longevity, The taste about 
Which there is no disputing craves in themselves 
neither similitudes nor opposites, but the nameless, 
indescribable, unpredictable things which are scarce: 
ly even conceived until the time comes, and then se- 
lects, happily or unhappily, rashly or wisely, as the 
case may be, without in sober reality knowing why. 
“Beauty,” says Hume, * is} no quality in things 
themselves; it exists merely in the mind which con- 
templates them; and each mind perceives a different 
beauty ; one mind perceives {deformity where another 
is sensible of beauty; and every individual ought to 
acquiesce in his own sentiment without pretending to 
regulate those of others,” The latter axiom is pretty 
sure to be the ruling one in the choice of Valentines, 
and there are likely to be few in sooth to ask advice 
as to whom they shall send them. Love at first sight 
indeed—or its scarcely less intoxicating counterfeit— 
will dictate the great majority of the delicate mis- 
sives, and of the number of tiny seeds thus thrown 
laughingly about, who shall say how few or how many 
may be destined to ripen into the fruition of a lasting 
love and an assured happiness? Nobody, we trow, 
unless it be great Pan, or St. Valentine himself— 
whichever best deserves the glory of the festival. 
But we may all cherish and adore our own ideals, un- 
palpable as they'are or may be, and continue to do 
so whether they ever come to bring us bliss or not. 
Our own, by the way, is a wondrously charming 
young lady, with very dark eyesjand a wealth—of 
course, a wealth—of golden hair, and consequently, 
with no need for a chignon. A more minute descrip- 
tion is withheld for fear of identification. But we 
shall be on the watch all through the week, earnestly 
expecting our valentine; and if it comes—together 
with the dear sender’s free permission—we may, per- 
haps, print it by way of model in our next number. 











PROTECTION. 

66 JJROTECT me,” is the imploring cry of a com- 
furtable, well-fed, well-clad personage whom, 
at first sight, one would hardly take for a beggar. 
“Protect me! I own but ten thousand acres of land 
in the world. -It is my afl. It is full of coal; but 
the Englishmen and the Nova Scotians have got coal 
too, and they offer to sell it cheaper than the price 
I want. Shut out this foreign coal and protect me, 
an American laborer.” He looks even less like a 

laborer than like a beggar. 
“‘ What makes coal so dear, when the weather is 


so dreadful cold? God help us poor!” comes from | 


between the chattering teeth of a toil-worn, care- 
worn, shivering woman, as she measures with stingy 
eye a scanty fresh supply of fuel to her waning fire. 
No cry from her to government for protection. No 
protection to her from the greed of the strong, the 
cunning, the avaricious, ‘ Work for yourself. Work 
ofr starve, Self-help. Every one for hitnself, If 
government gave bread of clothes of fiiel to the 


poor, it would demoralize them, Take better cate of 





The Round Table. 


and Tam eontent with my little share of this world’s 
yoods,” If it demoralizes society for government to 
give the poor food and clothes and fuel, is it not 
eqttally demoralizing for government to give to the 
rich and the strong? And when it gives to the rich 
by taking from the comforts of the poor, is it not 
demoralizing society at both ends ¢ 

“Mother, do give me another blanket, T am so 
cold,” begs a shivering child, of a winter's night, on 
our northern fronticr, “I have no more, child; 
blankets are so dear and all sorts of clothes so dear, 
John, what makes woollen things so much dearer than 
they used to be 4” 

“T don’t know; but they do say its all done to pur- 
tect us poor folk, A tonguey man told us the other 
night that the government must purtect us from the 
blanket-makers in England and other foreign coun- 
tries,” 

“Yes, but John, over in Canada they have nothing 
but English blankets, and you can buy two blankets 
there for what one costs here. The English blanket- 
makers don’t seem to be so hard upon poor folk after 
all.” 

“ Well, I can’t tell the story exactly; but the ton- 
guey man made it all out clear. I think he said, too, 
that wool wouldn’t grow on our sheep unless they 
was purtected.” 

“Why, John, you don’t mean that they kiver our 
American sheep with blankets to make their wool 
grow, and that’s the reason blankets are so scarce and 
dear ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that; but he made out 
that the sheep must be purtected to git the wool, and 
then the men who made the wool into blankets must 
be purtected ; else we'd have to use the cheap foreign 
blankets, and then he said we’d be worse off.” 

“ John, don’t you think the tonguey man was pull- 
ing some wool over your eyes? If I could get two 
blankets instead of one to keep the children warm, 
the sheep could do well enough with their natural 
kivering. It seems to me that we poor folk, what 
don’t have any natural kiver of wool growing on our 
backs, want purtection more than the sheep.” 

“Well, that’s just what Deacon Welloff says; he 
says these high prices purtect us as well as the sheep ; 
and you know the Deacon subscribes a good deal 
of money for the poor.” 

“ That’s all true, John; but then the Deacon don’t 
seem to get any poorer for all he gives away ; and the 
Deacon has got a good many sheep of his own; and 
whatever is good for his sheep must be good for the 
Deacon’s own pocket ; and they do say that he owns 
part of a big blanket-factory down in Rhode Island ; 
and so, maybe, the Deacon wrongs us poor folk out 
of ten dollars and then gives us back one dollar of it 
in charity; maybe, if the poor had cheap blankets 
and cheap clothes, they wouldn’t want any charity. 
You can’t make me believe we're any better off for 
having only one blanket whien, if they was cheaper, 
we might have two.” 

The parable of Dives and Lasattis might be tisefil 





the pennies you cari, Lay them up in summer for A 
Such are the aiswers she would get if 
she asked for proteetion—if she turned begear, No 
clanees for her to put in a replication, The yoiees of 
if she 
could be heard, she would say, “ liow ean T lay up my 
pennies when the strong arm of goyernment takes 
them from me, day by day, as fast as T earn them, 
and hands them oyer to my richer neighbors? On 
every spool of thread I buy government takes from 
me a penny or two to pay over to the Woonsocket 
Factory Company, so that they may make dear 
thread and big dividends, On every garment J 
wear, it takes pennies and shillings from me 
wherewith to fill the purses of the rich men who 
make cloth and stockings and shawls, and who 
cannot be content with less than fifty or one hundred 
per cent, increase of their wealth every year to pay 
them for making dear clothes for the American 
laborer, When I buy a stove or a pair of scissors, I 
must pay some of my hard-carned pennies to support 
the wealthy iron-maker of Pennsylvania, I get no 
protection to my labor and Task none, Let us both 
alone—me and the manufacturer, As you let me 
work my humble way along as best I can, leave him 


wintty day.” 


the caal-owners are mighty to drown hers, 


Feuling for those whe are getting fat dividends fron 
fouliiies aid faetories, 


POPULAL IDOLE. 


1° aay that whatever is papular must for that reason 

necessarily be bad, seems at first, thought an imper 
tinent paradox ; but reflection will show that the state 
nent is fraught with soe much truth as almost to consti 
tute a principle. In the first place most people of tolera 
ble education will agree that their experience has heen 
such that when they hear the phrase applied to a person 
or thing, as “ the great popular performer,” “ the great 
popular book,” “the great popular newspaper,” an in 
stant impression of Aumbug is produced in their minds, 
‘To what is this attributable? There cannot be a doubt 
but that Mr, Bellow d# a popular performer, that the 
Noble Scullion is a popular book, or that Ze Vampire is 
a popular newspaper; the evidences of general apprecia 
tion are too numerous and too strong. But the idea of 
pretentious ignorance, of bold charlatanry, remains on 
the mind notwithstanding, That a great many people 
approve of this artist or that publication does not sensl- 
bly affect your belief that his or its position depends upon 
accident, delusion, audacity, credulity—in short, upon 
anything rather than genuine merit, The truth js, when 
you come to analyze it, that you distrust the judgment of 





to do the same, Give him no part of my earnings, 


numbers, or, more strictly, that you know it is almost 
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certain to be fallacious and unsound, Ting PEOPLN, 
cries Kom one, are always right; that may or may not 
bo in questions of politics, Aggregate judgments on 
questions of national importance, where morality and 
economy are chiefly involved, may be legitimate and 
trustworthy, But in questions of art, of lotters, of 
wathotica in general, the masses are not only unlikely 
to be right, but almoat certain to be wrong, 

The distinction between that which is popular and that 
which is good is recognized in almost all the professions, 
trades, and affairs of life, although it is unpopular pre. 
cisely to state it, Thus, popular prices mean poor goods; 
a great popular remedy is a quack medicine ; a popular 
treatise is an unscientific and probably an inaccurate one ; 
a popular preacher is almost infallibly a hypocritical 
humbug; a popular politician is as certainly a dema. 
gogue and probably a cheat ; a popular newspaper is one 
that systematically panders to the lowest intelligence and 
lowest prejudices of its community ; a popular actor is he 
who can most effectually split the ears of the ground- 
lings; a popular novelist is he who can best outrage na- 
ture and probability while flattering in parallel lines the 
aspirations and passions of the vulgar. The examples of 
such writers as Dickens and Bulwer Lytton may here be 
cited by way of refutation ; but there is not the least 
doubt that these men—both of whom have peculiar 
and striking intellectual weaknesses—if they had been 
by chance expanded so as to have had natures loftier 
and more comprehensive than in fact they possess, would 
have been nothing like the successful novelists they are, 
Which is the more popular novelist, Miss Braddon or 
George Eliot ? 

The truth is that the worst things get the widest cir- 
culation, just as the emptiest things reverberate most 
sound. He who knows the passions or the tastes of the 
multitude and has no scruple to play upon them, can be 
as “ popular ’”’ as he likes, whether as President or maker 
of “ Plantation Bitters.” Whocomes, too, from the lowest 
social stratum is best qualified for this success even when 
he himself does not know why. The man who reaches 
down from above puts himself in sympathy with the peo- 
ple by an effort of reason ; the man who comes from be- 
low is in sympathy with them without any effort at all. 
Hence the logical ultimate of democracy, which is to put 
the lowest and meanest at the head of the state. Time, 
of course, is needful to bring this fully about, but it is as 
inevitable as it is for the stream to seek the ocean. Such 
men as Hamilton, were they living, would stand no 
chance for personal popularity with such men as Andrew 
Johnson ; the instance illustrates the tendency and one 
suffices for all. It is not a pleasant comparison to dwell 
upon, although it may be well that we have had the op- 
portunity to draw it, since it bears so important a rela- 
tion to theories about which mankind will never rest 
satisfied until they see them exhaustively tested in 
practice. 

Popularity is no truer measure of desert than is suc 
cess. The terms seem equivalent, but they are not so; 
since aman may be popular without achieving success, 
and unpopular without failing of it. Still, in a detno- 
cratic community, cvrteria porilua, popularity ineans suc- 
cess, and the life of a inan disliked by the crowd is apt to 
be a failiite. Buch is the fate—perhaps in any coin. 
Hity—of Hatufes like Hawthorie and Shelley, to wliise 
qualities the world brings loiage only when it is io 
longer piqued by their isolation, Conyierare, indeed, 
Who trainple on jimnkind win popularity of a eertiain 
serl | bub it is father through men’s fears than theif 
sympathies. ti their ease, as Shakespeare pate it in the 
mouth of Hichard, success” is the * true touchstone of 
desert,” and he who has been the prisoner of Ham and 
is the Jord of the Tuileries affvrds us a living example j 
hut this is because the crowd tremble before such indi 
viduals as prodigies, and not because they loye them 
with a reflected egotism, Moreover, such persons haye 
usually an advantage which they share with quack med 
icines; it is hoped they may prove a specific or panacea 
to cure the body politie when everything else has failed ; 
and a desperate remedy is commonly cherished in pro 
portion to the number of demonstrated inutilities which 
have yone before, 

It is perhaps idle in one sense to argue against popu 
lar idols, Barnum is great still, though his humbugs 
one after another have been exploded, Our most pop 
lar nowapaper is popular still, though in a moral and 
litorary, if not always in an intellectual sense, it is noto- 
riously beneath contempt. Our sloppiest books still sell 
best, when the fact that they are slop is known even to 
little children, Argument, therefore, will not cast down 
the idols even where it may have enforced a quilified 





conviction, For all this, however, it is well that the bat- 
tle should go on, It is better to fight even if the sum of 
experience points to the improbability of immediate vic: 
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ory. For if there be any hope that the day may come 
when popularity shall mean anything elve than the re. 
yoras of excellence, it must depend upon the spread of 
intelligence, the inculeation of thowo habits of analysis, 
discrimination, and consequent good taste which alone 
can effect the revolution, The study of literature and of 
art, if generally diffused, should help forward auch a re- 
sult; and it is probable that much might be accom, 
plished by the introduction and acceptance of healthier 
political doctrines than those now commonly entertained, 
and which should teach the danger of confounding words 
with things—the folly of supposing that the highest at- 
tainable ideals of liberty, justice, and happiness may be 
ensured by ceaselessly vociferating that what we now 
possess and see about us in fact embody them—and so to 
put our trust in solid and essential merit, however labor- 
jously attained to, rather than in the foolish shams and 
empty shibboleths of popularity. 


CRITICISM IN ITS RELATION TO WOMEN. 


|  emenage idly the other day into that now unread 
book, The Spectator, almost the first thing we hap- 
pened upon was Clarinda’s Journal of a Week (art. 323), 
“the picture of a lazy life, filled with a fashionable kind of 
gayety and laziness,” on which 7’he Spectator remarks 
that he would have Clarinda “consider what a pretty 
figure she would make among posterity were the history 
o her whole life published like these five days of it.” 
Whether Clarinda did consider it or not is, perhaps, 
easier to guess than to say with certainty. As for us, 
however, we considered it; and in thinking of it we 
could not but think also of what an immgpse amount of 
all kinds of criticism has been written and spoken on the 
lives of women. Between Juvenal and Ruskin, between 
the Sixth Satire and Queen’s Gardens, how many years 
and what a difference! And when it is remembered 
that during all these years the laughter and the entreaty 
have never been altogether silent, one is tempted almost to 
believe that by this time both sides might well be weary 
of so continual a fault-finding. And yet it still continues, 
one party evidently not being tired, though as for the 
other who can say’? But it is greatly changed in many 
ways, and it would, perhaps, be interesting to trace the 
general course which this kind of criticism has run, to 
mark how this change in tone and spirit has gradually 
been brought about, and to discover how nearly related 
these changes in criticism may be to corresponding 
changes in the object criticised. The general course, we 
say ; for while particular instances of modern minor sa- 
tire may be almost identical with those of other times 
and other languages, yet we think it cannot be doubted 
that the real, actuating spirit of criticisin, its desire, its 
hope, and its manner of expressing that hope and that 
desire, are indeed greatly changed. Criticism keeps al- 
ways close to its object—whether before or after, let others 
ask or answer; and though it is safe enough to say that 
hiinan nature—and let women be included in the gene 
tility—is the same yesterday as to-day, yet it is safer still 
wey that it is the saine with a difference. The women 
of Jivenal’s satire are not those whom The Spectator go 
pleistiitly adnivnishes, nor ate The Apectutur'a woiien 
those with whom Huskii las te de, And quite as differ 
et, too, 18 the Kind of life deiianded or hoped for fram 
thei ii the different ages Which these writers represent 
The aetual condition is different, the ideal is different 
‘The eviligiams of our day recognizes greater possibilities 
Aid, as a Banseyuence of this, aske more and harder 
things, and asks them, too, wilh a new earnestness, as if 
persuaded of a right to ask and of something more than 
‘mere chance of obtaining them, 

Here is evidence of an advance, and here it is permitted 
lo find consolation, And here, too, is criticism justified 
hob only for the past but for the present also, and for the 
future, Wor, if we take the change in criticism as a 
Measure of the change in the object criticised ; if a nobler 
ttyle of criticism suppose a nobler style of woman; if a 
Breater demand suppose a greater ability to answer the 
demand, how much is proved to have been done already, 
ind how much is yet to do! 

Consolation and yot dissatisfaction! So much of the way 
has been gone over towards the ideal, but meanwhile how 
has the ideal itself beon shifted! It is food to remember 
thin advance, and yot, wo think, better and more useful 
0 look forward to the ideal that seems continually to 
draw further off, and #o always to bo dissatisfied, What 
tlie Indeod is left to us but dissatisfaction, since the ideal 
is not yot attained by any and the majority are so slow 
‘ven to recognize it? And if this dissatisfaction express 
IWelf With more and more sorrow, With indignation even 

Mt tines, against thoso who elther atop or loiter for what- 
‘ver reason in the great pursuit, is not this indignation 
Her than any praise? for carnest hearts must withhold 
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praise till it be fairly earned, and the deserving will not 
ask it till it ean be fairly given, The greater the ad- 
vance, then, the more exacting muat be the eriticiam, and 
the greater the hope the greater the dissatisfaction of the 
present, It in only thus that eriticiam can be just, and 
every true woman must feel that the ideal life demanded 
of her ja rightly ao demanded, and that anything lesa than 
dissatiafaction at her failure ia not a real encouragement: 
The dissatisfaction, indeed, may be very far from anger, 
and by its own nature is the very opposite of contempt; 
it may contain, perhaps, even a grateful recognition of 
the value of past and present endeavor ; but it still must 
be dissatisfaction ; the praise must still be withheld, how- 
ever sadly, It must never be forgotten by either of them 
that men have a right to ask, and do ask, of women lives 
more beautiful than they can generally give at present. 
But what they can give is the brave attempt to realize 
such lives, and how many are making this attempt? 
Beauty must grow ever more and more beautiful, or it 
will too soon cease to be beautiful at all; this is the con- 
dition, hard enough truly, but after all dearer for that 
very hardness. 

And the same condition is for both of us, for the man 
as well as for the woman. Only to the man the woman’s 
failure to be constant to the rule of life seems to be more 
a failure than his own. For he does really, even in the 
midst of his criticism, look up to the woman as a leader 
towards the life of beauty, a discerner of its,.Jaws—or at 
least longs to do so—and the disappointment is hard to 
bear and sometimes almost bitter, if he fail to find her 
where he looks for her with so great a longing; if he see 
her careless of the laws, without a fresh and earnest as- 
piration, self-satisfied. This regret is the secret of so 
much criticism, and the excuse also of an apparent anom- 
aly. Not because the man’s life is more beautiful does 
he ask for greater beauty in the woman’s life, but because 
it is not beautiful. The man not free, we fancy, whose 
longing is so great for freedom, has a right to criticise the 
freeman’s use of liberty ; he seems to feel the value of it 
more nearly because of his very want of it, and may be 
iustly concerned about another’s use of it. So the man 
keeps continually asking : This woman’s life, which was 
meant to be so beautiful, shall it not be beautiful? And 
if he look and see that it is not beautiful and trying to 
be yet more beautiful, what wonder if the disappoint- 
ment show itself? There are such great possibilities, so 
little actual endeavor, in all of human life, that a man’s 
thoughts about himself and others can hardly help touch- 
ing at times the borders of impatience. Particularly true 
is this of his thoughts about women. His own work is 
full of failures, of littlenesses, of doubt and noise, and 
very quick to catch the dust of the highway. All the 
more anxiously does he look for the freshness and beauty 
of the meadow ; but what if that too be dusty! And if 
one be striving constantly and hard to keep himself free 
from dust, what shall be the measure of his pain at see- 
ing unregarded dirtiness in the lives of those whom he 
had thought were meant to be in all things fresh and 
pure? The possibility is so great, the actual endeavor so 
little! Let those be pardotied, then, who, mortified at 
theif own failures bit still trying to be loyal to the 
truth, fiid it hafd to keep & pleasant siiile in the society 
of failuves like their owij like thei? own, bit worse, be 
base BO HE Here Was Fighily expested ; Worse heeause 
80 little effort is fade to find the remedy, if the Aesessity 
af any remedy indeed be Fesogniged, Vardoned, we say, 
for the refusal should really pe the woman's part and nat 
the man’s, She it is whe should steraly withhold her 
self from the unworthy, moving onward and denying 
man’s right to be with her till he can overtake and jour 
ney with her. Meant to be the type of truth and beauty, 
hard to win but irresistibly attractive, why should she 
not go on and on, luring men to follow, growing more 
and more beautiful, more and more necessary? Why 
should she not take her place and be—for she can—the 
critic herself, rebuking our mean lives which now she is 
too apt to tolerate? Of course all that we say now of 
her returns back upon ourselves, if we will listen, Truth 
and error are both teachers ; but how much better for us 
if we could be taught and encouraged by truth herself, 
Lt is for this teaching that we long, in the midat of our 
mistakes and failures, painfully gathering wisdom from 
the experience of unwise living, forced for ever to contem- 
plate our own and others’ imperfections, if thus hardly we 
may get good from evil, serving a long apprenticeship to 
falachood for the sake of knowing that it is not truth, 
and leaving it at last, 

In thia all, then” does it come to only this, that man 
ia only indireetly finding fault with himaelf, and under 
cover of criticising another is only always confessing and 
jamenting his own shortcomings’? Alas! too often, yes, 
And yet we think that deeper down there is after all that 
other and better reason for it which we have mentioned, 
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Somehow, in spite of everything, we find ourselves con: 
tinually coming back to an old belief in a woman's nearer 
relation to beauty, in her quicker insight, keener sensi 

bility, purer feeling, Still we are charmed with the songa 
of prophetic poeta, and put full faith in them, And if the 
faith be not foolishnensa, if the propheey be not unworthy 
of belief, then how sad that its fulfilment should be care. 
lessly delayed, and the critic is right after all in ealling 
out his disappointment and regret, The woman's failure 
ia greater than the man’s, And, not to mention that 
every wrong maken it all the more necessary that a coun- 
teracting good should be done, there is the great necessity 
that the high should still be looking higher, both for its 
own safety and for the encouragement and consolation of 
those whose way is ruggeder and more uncertain, For 
man, so full of doubts and questions, so uneven in his as- 
pirations, so self-tormented, so feverishly tossing between 
despair and hope, how good for him if he could turn 
sometimes from the heat and weariness of the doubtful 
strife, and see the beauty of a calm and equal endeavor, 
of a quiet, cheerful, untiring attempt to realize a clear 
and constant aspiration. This is the sight that the poets 
have prophesied, this is the sight that after all the 
woman herself is promising, this is what we long for, this 
is what we shall see. Meantime we wait, making sacri- 
fice not to the blind Love any more, but to him whose 
eyes are clear, for we are learning to love the light, and 
beginning to believe that it is better to live in it. 








THE SCHOLAR ON HIS LEGS. 


\ E think there is a general over-estimate of a habit of 

public speaking as a means of furthering the 
schemes or usefulness of men. There is, it must be ac- 
knowledged, a weight of public opinion in its favor, and 
this reacts on our school systems and social organizations ; 
while classes in elocution, debating clubs, and the inevi- 
table cry for a “ speech ” on all possible occasions conduce 
so much to the practise of the art, that a fluent speaker is 
found in almost every coterie and an oracle in nearly 
every village. Whatever advantage may sometimes 
accrue to the coterie or the village from this state of 
things, it usually very much disturbs that relation which 
should really exist between absolute merit and work to be 
done ; and mute ability in the assembly is often sadly be- 
hindhand with the unthinking in comparison with blatant 
mediocrity. It is fortunate if in some instances a measure 
of unmistakable contempt be not meted out to the member 
who never gets upon his legs. The feeling may be recip- 
rocated, but it is hazardous ever to bring it to the test 
We may recall the apposite story of the two wrestlers of 
the ancients, one of whom could keep his legs on the 
rostrum, if not in the arena, and he had so proved it that 
his adversary was wont to say, “ It is of no use throwing 
Pericles ; he always convinces the judges that he was not 
thrown.” And reversing the spirit of contempt indulged 
in by the fluent of tongue would be quite as luckless for 
the silent ones before the great tribunal of the mass. 

But for all that it may not be safe to say that the man 
on his legs is & mateh for the man on horseback ; for in: 
statice, we shold think of the applieait Whose tufA te 
present his éase éifie After all the others had heen lavish 
of theif sell praises—" What these men have said | will 
del? We have found withia the last three af four years 
4 ian AA horseback af this same stamp whe helds his 
tongue When most others would, ab least, haye made a 
first attempt ab a speech. 

The faet is, that publie speaking is nat sa necessary te 
power a8 is elaimed, and perhaps dees net mate with 
some kinds of power at all. Chesterfield eauld urge it 
upon his son as an art of pleasing, and with him that art 
was eyerything—always, to be sure, more or less effeet- 
ive, and in the houses of the English Parliament a een- 
tury ago far more necessary than at present, Confront- 
ing an audience has something in it, after all, of assur 
ance and immodesty ; and those qualities are ever at va- 
riance with a truly great understanding, Even the art 
to please, for pleasing’s sake, is what a great mind, 
adapting itself to social requirements, may indeed under 
take, but always with more or less disrelish, There is 
no part of the delectable art of pleasing where a really 
great intellect feels ite quality se delicately compromised 
asin the manifold arta of an orator ; and we may say ao 
without any diaparagement of the great men who have 
used such devices for noble onda, The lifting of the 
brow, the aweep of the hand, the intonation of the voice, 
are all accomplishments that the orator in hia momenta 
of self-composure must fool are really extraneous and 
unworthy accompaniments of pure mentality, | 

It is not many years since a celebrated orator appeared 
before a large audience, such as had long known the 
apell of his eloquence, and as he went on with his 
praises of literature he drew a little volume from his 
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pocket, and, holding it daintily aloft with his quivering 
hand, he rose upon his toes and called upon his hearers 
to mark that “ within the covers of this little book we 
find mankind in epitome.” While the white pocket hand- 
kerchief refreshed his brow, and he got relief amid the 
outburst of applause that followed the period, he tossed 


at his side, When the address was ended, and his 
friends thronged the platform with congratulations, one 
chanced to take up the little treasure, and found it to be 
Hoyle's Games, The truth was, the distinguished 
speaker had sent to a neighboring bookstore for a pocket 
edition of Z/omer, and the wise bibliopole, not deceived 
as to the needs of the orator, and having no portable 


little book within reach, and the speaker had put it in his 
pocket without so much as looking at the back. 

Such a misappropriation, seeing that it answered its 
purpose just as well as a veritable Homer, must have 
brought to the orator’s mind that night, when he rested 
from the day’s excitement, something of painful doubt 
concerning the legitimacy of such aids to an intellectual 
oratory. There was a cheapness about it; something 
subsidiary to, and not a part of, a great understanding. 
It served to put his oratory where Socrates said oratory 


other ministrations to the grosser sense; and not up 
among the arts, where the finer tissues of the brain alone 
receive their tension. One is ludicrously reminded of 
Tristram Shandy’s reason for the decay of eloquence— 
short coats and the disuse of trunk hose, so fit were they 
for the concealment of such histrionic properties till the 
moment of effective display ; though even short coats 
may cover a pocketable Homer / 

If an art has a sleight about it which practice super- 
added to a reasonable amount of brains may acquire, 
there is always the fear that the sleight will grow with 


it was, perhaps, for this reason among others that John 
Adams held it to be within his experience and reading 
that public speaking was not surely to be depended upon 
to advance the aspirant to fame or power unless very 
cautiously and seldom employed ; and that while it com- 
manded admiration it rarely or never compelled venera- 
tion. The power of public speaking, we are told by 
many proficients, can be gained by any one of fair abilities 
who will unflinchingly give himself to the practise of it. 
But it is curious to observe how they all couple this 
assertion with statements directly derogatory to the inner 
consciousness of a superior intelligence, Chesterfield tells 
you to eschew thought, or at least to give yourself no 
more care for the matter than the average man of your 
audience could himself supply, and directs your attention 
wholly to the manner. Sheridan will be instanced as 
the bright exemplar of a provision of little for the few 
and a great deal for the many. Chatham will be pointed 
out to you as the slave of his speech, and so far from 
being its master that he could not trust himself to open 
his mouth in the Commons if he had a secret of state on 
his mind. Fox will assure you that never a good speech 
read well; and you will find him unwilling to trust him- 
self in the continuation of his history out of fear of his 
oratorical habits of mind, Brougham will urge your 
primary acquisition of a mere spouting vocabulary, and 
tells you to trust to your misused sense to supplant this 
with something better in the end. Macaulay will tell 
you of the scant knowledge and tortuous reasons—argii 
iments to be blushed for in & written plea—that the most 
siiedessful will be guilty of, and designate to you numbers 
of such men Who make thetiselvyes reputations on their 
legs far above their real ability, Hulwer will trace the 
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talent which reflects the average mind, which is not over- 
weighted in any one direction, is not tempted into any 
extreme, and is able to preserve a steady rope-dancer’s 
equilibrium of posture upon themes where a man of 
genius is most apt to lose it.” 

That similitude hits hard—a “ rope-dancer’s equilib- 
rium ;” a sleight gratifying to the low average, and pos- 
turizing turned to account. Indeed, when we see the 
expert extemporizer indulging in his platitudes, thinking 
in phrases, circumlocuting with a grace, and all to gain 
time to gather thought for another stage of the discourse, 
we can liken it to no other feat so apposite as the osten- 
tatious gyrations that conceal the gymnast’s recovery of 
his equilibrium on the perilous wire. We will not de- 
tract from the wonder of this mental feat of the public 
speaker—a man so clever in his deceit that his audience 
does not suspect his tribulation; but there is much of 
degradation in it for all that, and deceit at all times 
touches the self-love of the deceiver, When aman seems 
to resent the niggardliness of nature in giving him but 
one tongue to his two ears and his pair of eyes, and 
would make the loss good by double working of the luck- 
less solitary in talking against time, we can but see that 
it is both too difficult and too easy—too difficult if we 
expect any pleasure from the morrow’s report of it in the 
newspapers, and too easy if persistent practise and a 
natural glibness can make a half dozen of just such 
smooth-tongued vacuities in any average convocation. 

It is a truth probably, strange as it may seem, that such 
talkative men seldom read. The scholar, who knows 
how easily his receiver is exhausted by even so gentle a 
process as the writing of an essay till he feels compelled 
to go to his reading again for mental carbon to repair the 
exhaustion, must often witness with surprise the fluent 
thought of the unlearned monologist whom he may en- 
counter at any of the houses, lighted up and down, of a 
reception evening. Talking, says Bacon, makes a ready 
man; but reading a full man, and writing an exact man. 
So there is that charm about an easy utterance and liquid 
run of thought that the bad quality is apt to be lost 
sight of in the profuseness. Your mute sclfolar, as Lan- 
dor says, cannot utter three sentences that he would not 
wish otherwise could he prune them pen in hand, and in- 
stead of looking ahead two or three sentences as the free 
extemporizer must, he has the writer's habit of correction 
and looking backward, to his own confusion and listener's 
annoyance. A mind bent on exactness in pure intellect- 
ual processes is not nimble, and while the thought re- 
fines the audience must weary. Lord Brougham says 
that much writing will fita man for extemporizing on 
any subject; but it strikes us it must be the rhetorician’s 
habit of writing, not the scholar’s—something, perhaps, 
like that of the French preachers, who write to memo. 
rize and fall naturally in striking sentences, easily caught, 
or forms of phrases stereotyped in the gross, 

The scholar on his legs rarely acquits himself with 
credit. The scholar’s art is one of pure mental ac 
tion, has nothing of the orator’s histrionic element ; 
and he is not practised in that amiable effrontery 
that dares get up and profess to interest an audi 
ence. He may throw off his books or his essays; but 
he may not put in a personal claim for recognition, nor 
wrong his inherent modesty. The very act of platform 
salutation disturbs that modesty, When Alexander Du 
mas made his first address, not many months ago, he be 
#an by saying that when he was once called to the field 
his surgeon felt his pulse,as he took the pistol, and it 
was only one beat faster than ustal ; when he came into 
lis present audienés if was ten pulsations beyond his 
usiial condition, “ You,” said lie, ' ascordingly are more 
terfible te me than death! Weall remember the picture 








fascinations of Peel te his physique, his smile, his air 
Another famous advoeate will tell you that he prepared 
a trial-speech for a élient, and how the man’s hopes were 
raised when he first read it, and how they sunk at every 
subsequent perusal, until he thought it absolutely 
contrived to prejudice his eause, Cheer up,” said the 
counsel, * you liked it at first, and remember that the 
court is to hear it but once,” 

Now, all this is not very flattering to intellectual self- 
love ; and we ask ourselves—great orators must ask them- 
selves—of what credit is this “ unlucky art of wheedling 
fools’? Can an art depending for its success upon a low 
estimate of those it encounters be that noble emanation 
of greatness that some fames warrant us in supposing. 
“The eyes,” says Shakespeare, “of the ignorant are 
more learned than the ears;’ and Burke on his legs, 
sounding the dinner bell of the House of Commons, was 
in very deed the scholar, the man of thought, rather 
than the world’s great orator. “All genius,” says De 
Quincey, “ implies originality, and sometimes uncontrol- 
lable singularity in the habits of thinking. Whereas a 


of despair that Hawthorne drew of himself when galled 
upon to respond for his country at the Lord Mayor's 
banquet, and his whimsieal way of painting himeelf go 
unlike his natural habit, in heroie attitude ready for his 
doom, when he eloses the book upon us, Hyen when 
this hesitating fear is overcome, the scholar on his legs 
ean but be out of his element, A horror of commonplace 
will be a troublesome qualm that will bother him till he 
sits down, and which it will be his duty relentlessly to 
subdue, This was the predicament of De Tocqueville in 
the French Assembly, only he was not equal to the sacri- 
fice. A terse writer, turned debater without a difference, 
will have few to listen to him, He will stumble if he can- 
not master the commonplaces to gain time for manceu- 
vring his trains of supply ; and the audience equally need 
his platitudes for relief from the tension of incessant ar- 
gument. Just in proportion as the scholar becomes pure 
in thought he becomes barren of rhetoric, and steadiness 
of intellect will blind him to the restlessness of the house, 
who are only asking for the relief he does not grant. “I 
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who reason ill and speak well, and I despair. I think 
myself their superior, and come out their inferior,” 
There is much in the scholar’s association with mero 
language that embarrasses him the moment he gets upon 
his legs. Knowledge of words and their shades of mean. 
ing, fastidious weighings for choice, are little calculated 
to serve the end of easy, fluent speaking. ‘The necessary 
hesitancy before the felicitous word is caught which adds 
weight and gives point and italicizes it in the quiet chat 
with a kindred spirit isa drawback in tho speech. While 
a coarser man, like the inevitable Yankee, will fashion 
with his ordinary jack-knife the opportune figure needed 
on the instant, the painstaking artist spends the moment 
of his public’s glowing readiness in selecting his finer 
tools, 


CRITICISMS WRITTEN FOR THE ROUND TABLE 
BY G, WASHINGTON MOON, F.RS.L. 
[AUTHOR OF THK DEAN'S ENGLISH, ETC.) 

No, VII, , 
THE HON, GEORGE P. MARSII, 
YHE Hon, George P. Marsh is singularly unfortunate 
in having such a champion as Mr. 8., of ‘Trinity 
College, to do battle on his behalf. When will men 
learn that the maintaining of a dignified silence respect: 
ing the faults of a friend is a truer kindness to him than 
entering the lists in his defence otherwise than fully 
armed for the overthrow of his opponent? Mr. Marsh 
suffers nothing from my criticisms. I freely concede 
that the errors in his Notes are not those of ignorance, 
but of inadvertence. The great scholar has, doubtless, 
been more intent upon pointing out the derivation of 
words than pon arranging them in their proper order 
in his sentences. But he does suffer from the officious. 
ness of his friends ; because the world, whether justly or 
unjustly I need not stop to enquire, generally associates 
a man, for better or for worse, with those who make 
common cause with him. 

Mr. 8. thus writes to 7’he Nation: “Mr. Moon has 
written to Tak RounD TABLE, ‘to base upon those errors 
such teaching as may be useful to students of the English 
language.’ I do not often find writers acknowledging 
that their teaching is based on errors. When Mr. Moon, 
therefore, avows that it is his ‘purpose’ thus to baso his 
teaching, I gladly call attention to his honesty.” Would 
that I could return the compliment, and “ call attention” 
to Mr. 8.’ honesty ; but, unfortunately, he has deprived 
me of the power of doing that, and I am reluctantly 
compelled to “call attention ” to his dishonesty, He be 
gins his letter by quoting @ part of one of my sentences; 
and, with an ingenuity which is but little to his credit, 
hoe wrests out of the quotation a meaning which the en 
tire sentence would never convey. Mr, Marsh's advocate 
sacrifices his dignity as a scholar, and his truthfulness as 
aman, in a vain attempt to be witty, 

Mr. 8.’6 next sentence is as follows: “And after read: 
ing his article, I am ready to admit that he accomplishes 
his purpose. His criticism is upon the proper use of 
the articles (article?) ‘a’ and ‘an.’" Upon this passage, 
I remark that it is not acholarly to begin a sentence with 
the conjunction “ and ;” nor is it in good taste to use 
one word in too different senses in two consecutive lines, 
as Mr. §. does when he speaks of “ reading his artic 

upon the proper use of the article.” 

But there is an error in the preceding sentence which 
should fot pass without comment, Mr, §, says, “Ido 
not often find, . , . When Me. Moon, therefore, avows” 
The reader will observe that Me. 8. by putting the al 
verb “ therefore” after ny Haiie, Makes my avowal lb 
sequent upon his not finding, ete.! He ought to have 
said “ l'herefore, when Mr, Moon avews;” not " Whet 
Mr, Moon, therefore, avews,” Adverbs should be placed 
as Hear AS possible to the words with which they are the 
most closely conneeted in meaning, 

My, Ni.’ letter is continued thus: ‘Ife has spread over 
two columns of Tk Round TaBLe that whieh, so far a 
his statements are correct, might have been as cleatly 
expressed in one half the space, and whieh, 80 far a8 
matter is concerned, is very trivial, and familiar to every 
school-boy,” As Mr. 8.’s remarks are affirmative, he 
ought to have said “ as far as his statements are correct,’ 
and “as far as matter is concerned ;” see my comments 
on the proper use of “ so” and “ as” in Criticism No. V. 
of this series, Again, Mr, 8, ought not to have said 
‘one half the space,” but “ half the space.” The word 
“one” ig redundant, for there are but two halves in & 
whole; and, if we meant both, we should not use the 
word “ half.” 

Mr. 8. objects to my saying, “I finished the first 
criticism in this series by commenting,” etc. ; and he says 
of me, “He blunders in the use of the preposition ‘Ly- 





pause for words,” said De Tocqueville, “ and attach too 





miscellaneous audience is best conciliated by that sort of 





much importance to my ideas. At my side I see men 


‘ Commenting’ was not the agent or instrument dy which 
‘he finished his criticism. He should say: ‘I finished the 
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first criticism in this series with a comment,” etc. In 
nothing is the shallowness of Mr. §8.’s knowledge of 
English more apparent than in his remarks concerning 
the prepositions, He fails to perceive that the improved 
sentence not only does not convey my meaning, but that 
it is, in itself, really ambiguous. To finish @ eviticism 
“with a comment” may mean to finish a criticism con- 
taining @ comment. But to finish a criticism “by com- 
menting” is to make that comment the finish or end of 
the criticism ; and that was the meaning intended to be 
conveyed . 

“With” is one of the most ambiguous prepositions in the 
language: ¢g., “1 killed aman with a sword.” ‘This may 
mean either, “ A man having a sword was killed by me ;” 
or, “I, by means of a sword, killed a man,” Again, “ He 
that is not with me is against me ;” Matt., xii. 80. In this 
passage, “ with” is opposed to “ against ;” but in the fol- 
lowing passage it is identical with ‘against :” “In the 
days of Saul they made war with the Hagarites, who fell 
by their hand;” 1 Chron., v. 10. 70 make war with the 
Hagarites was lo fight against them ; but when it is said 
in Prov., xx. 18, “with good advice make war,” the mean- 
ing is certainly not that we are to fight against good ad. 
vice! Will Mr. 8, think me rude if I say that his advice 
with respect to the use of the prepositions is something 
against which it is wise to fight ? 

Concerning my sentence, ‘An becomes a before a 
consonant sound,” Mr. §, says: “It would be suflicient 
to say, ‘An becomes @ before a consonant.” The fallacy 
of this statement is easily shown. IF, L, M, N, R, 8, and 
X are consonants; and if “an becomes a before a conso- 
nant,” as Mr. 8. asserts, then we ought to say a F, a L, a 
M,aN,aR,a@S$,and a X; a statement which needs only 
to be mentioned in order to bring ridicule upon its utterer. 
But an does become «@ before a consonant sound, even 
though the letter having that sound be a vowel; ¢.g., we 
say a U, not an U. 

With the expression “a consonant sound” Mr. 
§. finds fault, alleging that as “ consonant” means 
“harmonizing together,” a “consonant sound” is “an 
harmonious sound;” and that I ought to have said “a 
consonantal sound,” ‘This is another instance of Mr.§8.’s 
short-sightedness. The word “ consonant,” in the expres. 
sion “a consonant sound,” is not an adjective, meaning 
“harmonious,” but is a noun or name of certain letters of 
the alphabet, and “a consonant sound”’ is the sound of a 
consonant, It is just as correct an expression as is either 
“a vowel sound” or “a thunder clap.” I suppose they 
say at Trinity College, “a vowelal sound,” and “a 
thunderal clap!" Apropos of Mr. 8.’s tautological ex. 
preasion “harmonizing together ;” I should much like 
to know how sounds can harmonize otherwise than to- 
gether. 

My critic of T'rinity College thus continues his remarks ; 
“Mr. Moon writes, ‘We use one when we speak numeri- 
cally and wish to signify that there are not more than 
one; whereas we use either a or an when we wish to em 
phasize not the number but the description of the thing 
spoken of.’ What does he mean by speaking ‘numeri 
cally?’ As Mr. §. evidently does not know the mean- 
Ing of “ numerically,” 1 refer him to Worceater’s American 
Dictionary ; there he will find that it means “ with re- 
spect to number.” The answer, then, to Mr. §.’s question 
Is very slinple: to“ apeak numerically” is to“ apeak with 
respect to number.” Yet Mt. 8. says, Mr. Moon's plirase 
absolutely means nothing, He might as well say that a 
man apenka classically becaune le speaks with referenée to 
the awn.” ‘The sumining upof this beautiful specimen 
Of dollegiate logis mimy be wade thus: Because ela 
filly” theans in a classical manner, numerically” must 
ean in a Humerical MaAnHer; ANd beeniuse " dlaasldally” 
does Hot niean With respect to the classies, " numerically” 
(AHHOL mean With respect to number! If Me, 8, allows 
himself to he led away by that “Will-o'the-wiap,” the 
snalogous construction of words, he will find himself and 
his pupils struggling in a bog of absurdities, Vor instance, 
let him take the English words “wich” and * wicked,” 
and the corresponding Wrench words * méehe” and * mé- 
thant,” and he will be able to prove, if not to the satis- 
faction of scholars, at least to his own satisfaction, that 
there is an intimate relationship between a man and a 
tallow candle | 

~ONDON, January 8, 1867, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON. 
Lonpon, January 26, 1867. 

I HAVE spent a good many winters in London, but I 
do not remember ever to have heard before this week of 
4n old-fashioned bread riot as an actual fact in our streets. 
True it is that this ominous outbreak is confined to poor 





neighborhoods in the suburbs, whence fashionable Lon- 
don receives intelligence pretty nearly as it would from 
some remote corner on the map of Europe, so complete 
is the separation between classes in this country. But 
there it is, with the pillage, the violence, the waste, and 
wild recklessness of which we have all read in the his- 
tory of England as something of the past. For some- 
how men, as a rule, will not starve. Deputations about 
our poor law system ask for appointments with min- 
isters, and get them, and go up and make speeches and 
fence ingeniously, and are finally ushered out with prom- 
ises of “devoting anxious consideration ;” but hunger 
will not be put off. No human affairs can compare with 
this in its pressing urgency; and so the poor men, baf- 
fled at the workhouse door, go forth in bands, levy irreg- 
ular poor rates upon tho inhabitants, break poor shop- 
keeper’s windows, and seize upon their goods, meeting 
no resistance till too late, 

In the good old days of George the Third, when Mr, 
Pitt was subsidizing all the nations of the continent to 
help our great crusade against “ French principles,” and 
when our poor rates were in many a {country district 
twenty-five shillings in the pound on the rental; it was 
the fashion at such times to hang a corn merchant—Quaker 
preferred—for these people were supposed to be the sole 
cause of adearth of bread, “ Speculators in human mis- 
ery,” “regraters,’’ “ forestallers,” “monopolizers,” such 
were the cries against them, not only of the poor people 
but of the governing class, who, innocent of Adam 
Smith or Bentham, passed solemn acts of Parliament 
against their imaginary crimes. To this hour I believe 
those laws remain unrepealed, together with that fool- 
ish but not the less selfish enactment which forbids a 
capitalist to lend money on land at more than five per 
cent., which, was passed not many years ago by that 
landlord’s parliament which is so much afraid that if the 
working-men should ever get power they may use_ it for 
fixing the price of something for the advantage real or 
presumed of their own class. The people appear to know 
better now, and to understand that bad harvests at home 
and abroad may be at the bottom of a rise in the price of 
bread ; but where they got their better teaching it would 
be hard to say. Political philosophy is not much 
taught in our schools, and, unless with an exceptional 
man, it does not flourish much in Parliament ; 
neither does our press as a rule really know 
much about it. On the whole, a good many people 
have got hold of the idea that speculators, instead 
of doing harm, really aid in the work of distribution ; 
but the outery against monopoly where no monopoly can 
possibly exist is still very common even in our leading 
journals, Every now and then, when news flags, such 
papers as 7'he Timea and Pall Mall Gazette get up a 
crusade against butchers and bakers and other like classes, 
and tell the people that they are monopolists arbitrarily 
keeping up prices and so forth, So sure as autumn 
comes round you may see this kind of thing flourishing 
away in those journals; though every one knows who 
has had the slightest grounding in the principles that the 
sharp competition necessarily existing in those trades and 
the impossibility of their members successfully combin- 
ing to maintain prices make it certain that the whole 
outery isa mere delusion. If, taught by their teachers, 
the people took to the old remedy of murdering corn 
dealers, bakers, or butchers, the fact would not be alto- 
gether without explanation, But they seem, some few 
rioters apart, to be bent on nothing but getting bread, 
Which the workliouse syste sotieliow always fails to 
AesuFE thei At such tines, 

We liave liad Prof, Kingsley again leeturing us on the 
blessings of aristocracy in its pure, unadulterated Hritish 
form, You will remember, perhaps, that he first broke 
out upon this subject apropos of Governor Hyre’s return 
to Hagland, and the aristocratic banquet to whieh he was 
weleomed atNouthampton, ‘Converts,’ as Sheridan said 
of & Highlander who came up to London in an unusually 
large pair of breeches, ‘are always enthusiasts.” It is 
not many years ago since Charles Kingsley, author of 
Alton Locke, walked about in stark naked radicalism, and 
now he delights to encase himself in such a complete suit 
of Tory prejudices as searcely leaves him recognizable 
among his old friends and advisers, But the truth is 
that Kingsley’s liberalism was of that violent, unreason- 
ing kind which is always unstable. He was, even as a 
radical, a denouncer of the philosophical school which has 
lately made so much progress toward a practical realiza- 
tion of their views. Like Cobbett, he inveighed against 
the population and wages theories of the thinking and 
reasoning school of political reformers as fiercely as he 
attacked the feudal oppressor or the tyrant master. In 
the problem of why poor tailors work for miserable 
wages in unwholesome air, treated in his Alton Locke, he 
saw no further than the alleged tyranny of capitalists , 


or, if he would claim the novelist’s privilege of repudiat- 
ing the doctrines which he put into the mouths of his 
characters, this, at least, was the impression left on 
the mind by that thoroughly false and vicious book. 
Such liberalism as this is built upon the sand, and may be 
swept away in an instant by any rising wave—or by a 
professorship in the aristocratic University of Cambridge. 
Scarcely had he been installed in the chair of modern 
history, left vacant in that university by the death of 
Sir James Stephen, than he put forth his Alton Locke 
again in a new edition, with an apologetic preface, and 
his inaugural lecture, some six years since, was naturally 
much more in the tone which finds favor in Cambridge 
than in that which would haye delighted his old clients, 
He sneered at philosophy in history ; comforted the lazy 
with assurances that there is nothing in it; gave them 
the pleasing advice that they need not trouble their 
heads with Bentham and Mill, but had better study his- 
tory in a sort of empirical way, tempering it with the 
study of men and women “ in entertaining biographies 
and autobiographies,” and so forth. In short, Prof, 
Kingsley, since he has become professor, has been much 
in love with good old-fashioned ways; and has set his 
face against all those new theories and philosophies for 
which all worshippers of power have a natural antip- 
athy. Kingsley’s theme this time has been the Ancien 
Régime in France, which he took the opportunity of 
contrasting with the English aristocratic system, much 
to the glorifigation of the latter. “It would be an 
evil day for this country,” he observed, “ were the aris- 
tocracy destroyed ;” the whole difference between us and 
the old French institution being, as he said, that their 
aristocracy was a caste, while ours is only created and 
maintained by the possession of superior merit. There 
was not an atom of truth or wisdom in the distinction ; 
but the audiences at the Royal Institution incline favor- 
ably to views of this kind. The old French nobility had 
at least no political power to be used for the aggrandize- 
ment of their class, or the impoverishment of their fel- 
low-citizens. Their privileges of exemption frora taille 
and so forth, of which the orators of 1789 made so much, 
were practically valueless, as will be acknowledged when 
the writing of history shall pass out of the hands of 
poets and novelists, and when professors at learned uni- 
versities shall cease to take their notions of the Ancien 
Régime from Mr, Carlyle’s historical rhapsody or Mr. 
Dickens's Tale of Two Cities, Our aristocracy, as every- 
body knows, is something very different to this, Mr, 
Kingsley may choose to say that their patents of crea- 
tion have been due to high virtue and patriotism ; but 
that history which he pretends to teach tells us other- 
wise, and I suppose that my readers will not feel the 
force of his argument that a man who has had a great 
patriot for his ancestor ought, whether wise or foolish, 
patriotic or gelfish, to be entrusted with irresponsible 
power. Such doctrines will not secure a place among 
British exports ; unlike good madeira, they lose their vir- 
tue on a voyage across the Atlantic, 

The new number of 7'he Quarterly Review to be pub- 
lished to-day will contain an articleon Yankee wit and 
humor. It is written by Mr. Gerald Massey, the poet, 
whose history most of my readers probably know, It is 
a curious fact in the life of the son of a poor bargeman, 
who never received any education but what he acquired 
for himeelfin the midst of hard daily toil for bread, that 
lie should become a contributor on literary subjects to 
the most cultivated and aristocratic of our reviews; but 
Gifford, Vhe Quarterly'a first editor, was originally a 
shieeiinker, Like Aletander Smith, who was of aliiost 
equally humble origin, Mr, Massey has been long a éon- 
siant contributer te (ood Words, for good MP, Strahan 
likes to take the poets under his wing, and, what is 
more, pays them liberally, Among other seraps 
of news I may mention that we are to have 
a new politieal paper—title not yet announced—under 
the editorship of Dr, Mackay. I need not tell you that 
this will net be the ehampion of advanced liberalism, 
It will represent, I believe, the views of the class who eali 
themselves “ thinking liberals,” which may be deseribed 
as those who “ think” all kinds of liberal doctrines, but 
are for postponing their practical adoption sine die, * W 
D. B.”, whose letters foretell the ruin of England from 
trade unions, the high rate of wages, the insolence of 
workmen and so forth, writes like one of these, but is not, 
It isa pity that nobody here knows who he is, for his 
career in Parliament would throw some light on his 
opinions. In short he is Mr. William Davenport Brom- 
ley, conservative colleague of that fanatical Tory, Mr. 
Newdegate, in the representation of North Warwick- 
shire. This gentleman distinguished himself by defend- 
ing Mr. Robert Lowe against the attack of a mob in one 
of our parks last autumn, for which I do not blame him 














at all ; but the association is significant. Q. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


_—— 


The Editors of Tux Rounp Tae, desirous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears 
under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions. 


“CATHOLIC” OR “ROMAN CATHOLIC.” 
To THE EprTor oF THE RouND TABLE: 


Sr: I observe that you enter a protest in your Liter- 
ariana for Feb. 9th against the exception taken in 7'he 
Thurchman to the common use of the word Catholic for 
Roman Catholic. You rightly observe that the Romanist 
denies the note of Catholicity to those who do not belong 
to the Roman obedience, or that “a thorough-going 
Episcopalian, if he be at once logical and frank, must 
either claim the monopoly of it for himself or share it 
only with the followers of the Greek and Roman 
churches.” In this latter sense I believe Churchmen 
share it, All bodies retaining the Episcopate, whatever 
be their heresies or corruptions, are branches of the 
Catholic Church, or, as the word is used ecclesiaatically, 
the Church Universal, The Romaniat anya that he alone 
ia the Catholic, and the moat ignorant Irishman you 
meet claims the title, and you say “every English Tite 
torian of note” concedes the point, “ Churchmen and all,” 
The only Churchman you mention is Froude, and any 
reader of The Nemesia of Faith ean may how much of a 
Churehman he in; for 1 cannot find that Mackintosh 
wan ever known in that capacity, However, Macaulay 
and Hallam were brought up under dissenting or worse 
influences, and wrote from that point of view, 

Now the plain question is, Is the Romaniat the only 
Catholic or not? If he is, as common speech and liter. 
ary usage concede and he claims, the only logical course 
for every one who believes in a holy Catholic Church 
and wishes to be a Christian is to enter her fold, And 
this is the end the Church of Rome most desires to gain, 
She claime the title; she makes current speech among 
Protestants concede it; she labels all her publica- 
tions and teachings with it; and in the popular opinion 
she is looked upon as the only ancient Church, It can 
be easily seen that the name carries weight with it; and 
if Protestants wished to advance her interests they could 
do no better work than simply call her the Catholic 
Church, If Protestant Christians wish to assist the 
Romanist to propagate his faith in this way, very well, 
I do not belong to that number. 

The Anglican Church retained the catholicity of Rome 
without her uncatholic practices, which are now called 
the Roman cultus, or popular worship, and has been the 
bulwark of all Protestantism as against Rome, It has 
been the fortune of her daughter, the Episcopal Church, 
to be the only religious body that takes a positive stand 
against Romanism in the United States. Puritan hate 
will not resist the advances of the Church of Rome; but 
the argument of plain facta will. The Episcopal 
Church aims to use these, but when the Puritan joins 
hands with the Romanist in conceding him to be the true 
Catholic, she has to fight both in the front and in the rear ; 
and this use of the word Catholic is not the first time 
when these two extremes have made common cause. 
The Churchman does not deny catholicity to the Church 
of Rome; on the other hand, he is ever willing to concede 
all that she has; and I trust the day will never come 
when there will not be thousands to deny her exclusive 
claim to it. That is what Churchmen object to, and be- 
cause in common language the claim, which no Protest- 
ant with his eyes open would grant, is generally con- 
ceded, they correct the abuse wherever they findit. I 
suppose this is the real reason why the “ presumptuous,” 
“ unheard-of Connecticut editor,” “ stigmatized ” the use 
of the word as a “‘ vulgar error.” 

Yours, faithfully, 
FEBRUARY 8, 1867. 


{In our censure of The Churchman’s remarks the the- 
ological accuracy or inaccuracy of the use of the word 
Catholic made no part of the question. We decidedly ob- 
ject to allowing any one branch of the Christian Church 
to arrogate the exclusive use of a title which belongs to 
the Church at large, and consider the Episcopal usage 
correct. But the imputation of “ gross vulgarism ” made 
by The Churchman was a different matter, and we still 
regard it as presumptuous in the extreme for any single 
religious body to erect into a philological canon, which 
all must accept under penalty, a usage which is peculiar to 
itself, is disregarded by the best modern writers, and has 
never been accepted by that very considerable majority 
of cultivated people who have been “ brought up under 
dissenting or worse influences.”—Eps. RoUND TABLE. ] 


A PRIEST. 








“C.”” ON WALT WHITMAN. 


To THE EprTror oF THE RounpD TABLE: 


Sir: A letter signed “C.,” headed The Aldrich-Swin- 
burne Controversy, and published in your issue of Jan- 
uary 19, contains the following sentences. Speaking of 
plagiarism, your correspondent says: 

“A very little ingenuity will make out a plausible case against 
almost any author. For example, Mr. Walt Whitman had, per- 
haps, never read a line of Catullus when he published his first 
book; yet one might easily prove, to his own satisfaction, that 
the address 70 a Common Prostitute owes the inspiration of its 
subdued indecency to the more unblushing obscenity of Catul- 
lus’s atrocious Carmen 32, Ad [psithillam.”’ 

The most competent of judges might readily conclude, 
and with good reason, that a person who, in the face of 
the multiform and rich learning of Leaves of Grass, could 
blandly assume the possibility of its author’s total igno- 


rance of a poet so famous as Catullus, much less see re- 
semblance enough between the wanton Carmen of the 
Veronese and the sweet and solemn verses of Walt 
Whitman, as even to remember one in connection with 
the other, had simply furnished decisive evidence of his 
utter incapacity for intelligent literary criticism. I shall 
not, however, fall into this easy error. In the allegation 
of autorial obscenity, as of literary ignorance, it is not 
your correspondent’s intelligence that is at fault; and it 
would be, indeed, offering him an undeserved indignity 
to assume that when he penned the statements and as- 
sumptions of the quoted paragraph he did not know 
that they were at once baseless and ridiculous. 

The reader sees, of course, that it is not plagiarism he 
alleges against Mr. Whitman’s poem. His point is, that 
the latter has a “ subdued indecency,” and also an “ un- 
blushing obscenity ”’—the last, however, less than that of 
the Carmen of Catullus. 

The instant and decisive refutation of this charge 
would be to print the poem Ad Jpsithillam side by side 
with the other. This, however, is probably impossible. 
Your journal would hardly dare to publish the Carmen 
even in the Latin, It is, as your correspondent says, 
atrocious, Set in the daintiest and gayest verbal music, 
it is nothing but a frank expression of gross lust, en- 

orged to ite fullest inflammation by meat and wine, It 
fone of the worat effusions of a civilization rotten-ripe 
for dissolution—a civilization which the last great Romay 
poet, the despairing Titan of liberty and virtue, blaata 
with the tempest of hia half-omnipotent scorn, There 
are leaves in the laurel of Catullua for ever withered by 
the lightning of Juvenal, 

The linea which your correspondent brings into com 
parison with this base poem are entitled, an he artfully 
remembers to publish, ty a Common Prostitute, The 
poetic feeling otis vervades them ia, in the firat verses, 
that of the grave, rich cheer and comfort of the daylight, 
fading, in those that follow, into a deep and holy evening 
tenderness and solemnity, Their sentiment is of the large 
encouragement, the acceptance and loving tolerance of all 
embracing nature, whose rain falls alike on just and 
unjust, whose sun shines and waters tlow for the most 
wicked and unworthy, Further on, this gives place to 
the expression of human love and faith, and the mystic 
prophecy of redemption for the fallen beyond the all- 
redeeming grave, ‘I'he poem is conceived throughout in 
the sublime spirit of the modern ages, whose theory 
abandons to loss and ruin not one of the creatures of 
God, however low and vile, but sees with steady trust 
the soul proceeding through its every phase of evil up- 
ward to a destiny of good, and good as the final end of 
all; and it breathes also the sublime spirit of Christian- 
ity, saying to the wretched Magdalen in her state of filthy 
sin, * Neither do I condemn thee; go, and sin no more,” 
The penetrating inquest, the soberest thought of the 
nineteenth century, reveals in the prostitute a being al- 
ways hapless and often womanly, and gives her to the 
sympathy and high compassion of literature. Such a 
being is saved to gentle remembrance by the magic of 
De Quincey’s pages, Such an one was the original of 
The Lady of the Camelias, calumniated by the younger 
Dumas, the woman who, deserted by her lover, but 
ennobled by having loved, perished of starvation rather 
than resume the ghastly commerce which made existence 
possible to her. Such an one lives in the mournful and 
splendid commemoration of the Fantine of Victor Hugo, 
Such an one is for ever memorable in the immortal dawn 
and tears of Hood’s Bridge of Sighs. 1 is to such an one 
that Walt Whitman addresses the lines, To a Common 
Prostitute. How palpable, how obvious is the meaning of 
those lines—how utterly removed from the suggestion of 
any kindred to those of Catullus—let your readers judge. 
I cite them here: 

i 
‘Be composed—be at ease with me—I am Walt Whitman, lib- 
eral and lusty as nature: 

“Not till the sun excludes you, do I exclude you; 

** Not till the waters refuse to glisten for you, and the leaves 
to rustle for you, do my words refuse to glisten and rustle for 
you. 

2 


‘“*My girl, I appoint with you an appointment, and I charge you 
that you make preparation to be worthy to meet me, 
* And I charge you that you be patient and perfect till I come, 


3. 

“Till then, Isalute you with a significant look, that you do 
not forget me.” 

In these grand verses, full of the vibrations of a cheer- 
ful and infinitely solemn human voice, the poet addresses 
a being despised and rejected; a poor woman of the 
town, the lowest of the low, the vilest of the vile, the 
creature of ennui, vanity, indolence, want, misfortune ; 
most wretched, most guilty ; a social outcast, a pariah of 
civilization. Excluded by all the world, condemned, 
loathed, execrated by the good, he bids her be composed 
and at ease with him. He indicates himself as one whose 
standard of charity is that of the laws of nature, which 
accept and include all. The benefaction of his deep- 
thoughted words is for her, too ; free to her as the bene- 
faction of the shining waters and the rustling leaves, 
She can never be despised and rejected by him. But his 
thought for her does not rest in simple hospitality and 
acceptance. He invokes her ascent and salvation from 
the hell of her degradation. Recognizing her as a sister 
in humanity, but separated from her as a person of holy 
and delicate life must be separated from one whose mortal 
ways are uncleanly and loathly, he foresees that the tri- 
umph of the essential good of human nature in her is so 
assured that they cannot be thus separated forever. Her 
existence is made up of many mournful and evil meetings, 
and using this circumstance as the metaphor of his 
poetry, overflowing the foul fact with new and sacred 
gold, he makes with her his divine appointment for the 
superior life, where, freed from all sin and grossness, 
her innocence can fit her for companionship with the 
pure in heart and life. To that end the poet charges her 
to make preparation. He bids her make herself worthy 
for such companionship. He warns her to be patient 





and perfect till that fruition comes. And closing with 2 
line of rare and beautiful tenderness, which derives jtg 
image from another sad and frequent fact of her life, and 
overflows it as before with heavenly meaning, he salutes 
her from his page with a significant look—an expression 
of sympathy and compassion, of faith and grave encour. 
agement, and never-dying human remembrance, 

It is this noble poem, so grandly and plainly indicative 
of the attitude of ideal humanity in this age toward the 
fallen, and which it is as impossible to misunderstand ag 
it is to peruse without deep emotion, that your corre. 
spondent not only accuses of indecency and obscenity, but 
brings into comparison with the bawdy catch of a Roman 
voluptuary ! W. 








NEW IDEAS ON SWINBURNE. 


To tHe Eprror or Tie Round TABLE: 

Sir: We would offer our word upon the current topic 
of “Swinburne’s Poems,” The productions themselves 
have not reached into these backwoods; so that we are 
obliged to rely, for our idea of the matter, upon the rather 
Meagre dispensings from the newapapers and other 
periodicals, We have before us while wo write the re: 
marke in your issue of the 8th instant, and Mr, Grant 
White's article in the fifteenth number of The Galaay, 

It gratifies usa to find the general drift of Tins Rounp 
TALS criticlamea such as itis, There ia no labored at 
tempt to neduce the reader into a belief in. the perfect 
purity, chastity, modesty, or what not, of the effusions 
under review ; on the contrary, the admission ta frankly 
made that “ thone flery pore of passion constitute a 
very apotheonia of lust,” Yot right with the adiminiion 
comes an expression of the opinion that thelr author "ja 
the strongest, the truest, car moat original poet we have 
had in the present generation,” We might raise the ob. 
jection, in this connection, that poetry, rightly so termed, 
cannot spring from the fountain out of which Mr, Swin- 
burne has gathered his inspiration—in other words, that 
his themes are entirely antagonistic to thone of the poet ; 
and it would be quite easy to make the objection good, 
to our own view at least, But the object of this note ts 
to look after our versifier's decency. In the search, we 
shall have to take Mr, White for our guide, since it is 
unioholesomeness, instead of decency, which Tit Rounp 
TABLE promises as the end of the pursuit, Then, let us 
pause to enquire, with due courtesy, why Mr, Carleton is 
excused, as » is, for presenting such unwholesomeness 
to his lady customers, among others; what good reason 
is there for upholding this publisher in an act the doing 
of which brought condemnation without stint upon the 
venders of Griffith Gaunt? 

Mr. White, it strikes us, as we follow him through his 
somewhat hard-working plea in behalf of “ high-toned” 
sensuality, exhibits a little of what Poo might call an 
imp-of-the perverse spirit; he seems to have appointed 
himself Swinburne’s advocate, for the very reason that 
his cause is not entitled to a favorable hearing, or, at any 
rate, because the almost universal voice of his own refined 
class had decided against the title. If we are wrong in 
this, so much certainly is plain—that the pleader fails to 
show his faith by works; for he hardly ventures upon 
the giving of samples, to prove the excellence of the 
wares which he volunteers to deal out, If “ Love stripped 
bare ” isso very ennobling, 80 morally beautiful, why hes- 
itate to display her parts to the actual eye-sight of the 
readers of The Galary? The truth is, we suspect, that 
Mr. White found a blush starting upon his face and “ be. 
hind his ears” even at the thought of appearing before a 
select company with Swinburne’s volume naked in his 
hand. But let us see the point of the case which is made 
out for the book. It is granted that it presents its sub- 
ject (sensual love) unveiled, simply, without mitigation, 
as bare of concealment as a naked, un-fig-leaved statue. 
Yet it is claimed to be, in the very essence of its thought, 
high-toned ; to be filled full of the utterance of that joy 
which to gross souls is gross, but which to all others is 
mysteriously no less imaginative than sensuous, Mr. 
Swinburne says: 

** Behold my Venus, my soul’s body, lies 

With my love laid upon her garment-wise ;”” 
and Mr. White follows with a summing up as follows: 
“This is the key-note of his song. To a woman who 
loves, the love of the man she loves is as a garment. A 
modest woman never lays aside her modesty ; but as to 
shame, that may be taken off and, put on like her petti- 
coat.” 

Now, no other meaning can be gathered from that 
couplet and its explanation, though they be rung through 
all their possible changes, than that any female, so long 
as she holds herself subject to the passion of one of the 
opposite sex, may with perfect propriety lie nude, ex- 
posed to the gaze of all the world. And the matter is s0 
presented that we are not bound to assume the man to 
be a husband or even an affianced lover; he may bes 
paramour and she his neighbor's wife. In short, the idea, 
put in the garb of plain prose, is this: Mr. Swinburne, 
in the mixed character of lover, pointer in anatomy, and 
delineator in physiology, comes before the public with 
his unclothed subject—garmentless himself, by the way 
—telling of her flowing hair, of her torrid eyes, of her 
dimpled cheeks, of her swelling bosom, of her rounded 
limbs, of the satiny softness of her lily-hued skin, and of 
the bewildering charm of her embrace. The entertain- 
ment is intended for no dry, tame laboratory lecture. 
No; the exhibitor must throw the excitement of his 
scene into those who witness it, else he fails to ac 
complish the purpose of the exhibition. . . . . Pis 
upon the morality of such a feast of flesh and flow of 
flame! 

All Mr. White’s laborious marking of a distinction be- 
tween the grovelling joy of gross souls and the high- 
lifted bliss of lofty souls goes for nothing. The passion 
in the one case is the same with that in the other, 
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roundings. . . . . Then, where is the opening for 
the play of the ideal faculty, about which so much 
is implied? The claim has no foundation upon which 
to rest, for not a whit of ideality is anywhere in the 
premises. There is no show of a kindred between this 
and the sexual sense. ‘The two are exact opposites. 
One, a8 has been already suggested, springs from the 
coming into contact of flesh with flesh ; while the other 
js the soaring of the soul away into the region of mys- 
teries—the land wherein shadows dwell. One is simply 
sensation; the other is the far-reaching vision of the im- 
agination, and is the element in poesy. Bacon says, in 
effect, that, in order for the creation of poetical images, 
there must be some strangeness, some unexpectedness, in 
the combinations of the ideas. But what opportunity 
for unlooked-for imaginative flights can there be in a de- 
scription and an enjoyment of personal beauties alone? 
These are the most unmistakable realities, though not so 
wry sober, to be sure, 

How noticeable is the contrast between the picture in 
those two quoted lines of Swinburne and that in the 
following passage from Lowell's Josaline : 

“Thou lookedat on me all yeater-night ; 
Thine eyes were blue, thy hair wae bright, 
As when wo murmured our troth-plight 
Hencath the thick etare, Hovaline, 
"Thy hair waa braided on thy head, 
Aw on the day we two were wed, 
Mite eyes acarce knew if thou wert dead ; 
Hut my shrunk heart knew, Rowling 
alwo in thia from 7'e Sleeper, by Pow: 
Ah, lady bright! can thia be right 
Thy window open to the night ¥ 
Miranwe ia thy pallors strange thy dramas 
Mirange, above all, thy length of troan, 
And thin all solemn aflentionn | 
My love, whe aloepay oh, may her aleep, 
Aw it in bantin , ho be deep, 
Heaven have her in ite sacred keep! 
This chamber changed for one more holy, 
This room for one more melancholy, 
I pray to God that ehe may ihe 
For over with unopened eye, 
While the dim, sheeted ghosts go by!" 
The firat incites ua bachelors, and benedicks, for that 
matter, to reach forth our hands and touch ; under the 
spell of Lowell and of Poe, our eyelids close and we lapse 
into dreams, 

By the way, it may interest some of the readers of 
Tie Round 'TaAuLKE to know in what estimation Poe 
himself held that little production of his. From a letter 
in our possession we give this extract: “Your apprecia- 
tion of The Sleeper delights me, In the higher quali- 
ties of poetry it is better than The Raven, but there is 
not one man in a million who could be brought to agree 
with you in this opinion, Zhe Raven, of course, is far 
the better asa work of art; but, in the true basis of all 
art, The Sleeper is tho superior. I wrote the latter 
when quite a boy.” G. W. Eveveru, 

Four Fatmritxiy, Maine, Dec, 22, 1866, 
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MR. GAYARRE’S PHILIP {IL* 

HE expectation was general that in this work an en- 

deavor would be made to supply that important 
chapter of modern history which Mr. Prescott’s death 
left uncompleted, and there will be a good deal of disap- 
pointment when it is found both that the book differs 
from the average historical essay of a quarterly review 
only in point of length, and that it contains little infor- 
mation drawn from original sources. But although Mr. 
Gayarré has not essayed to give a history of the mightiest 
nation of the eventful sixteenth century, he has set be- 
fore us a singularly distinct portrait of the remarkable 
sovereign who, while raising Spain to its highest pitch of 
power, implanted the elements that ensured its downfall. 
Never has a monarch entered upon so rich an inheritance 
as befell Philip I1., when his father, Charles V., abdicated 
in his favor. By the marriage of “the Catholic Kings,” 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Arragon and Castile had been 
united in the kingdom of Spain. At home, Upper Na- 
varre had been added to it, and the Moors had been ex- 
pelled from Granada—how, Washington Irving has told 
us. In the new world, Cortez and Pizarro had won for 
it the inestimable treasures of Mexico and Peru. Philip, 
too, had colonies in Africa, India, Malacca, and the spice- 
Yielding islands of the Asiatic archipelagoes. In Europe 
he almost surrounded his only rival, France, for under 
his rule were the Netherlands, Franche Comté, Rousil- 
lon, the Milanese, beside Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and thes 
Balearic Isles, while the small states of Italy—Tuscany, 
Parma, and their neighbors—were dependent upon him. 
Soon, too, he ruled over Portugal, while his marriage 
with Mary ensured him England’s support against France 
and against heresy. With all these, his father had trans- 
ferred to him a revenue estimated at twenty millions of dol- 
lars, being eight times that of England under Elizabeth, 
an army of fifty thousand of the best troops in the world, 
and a navy that swept the seas. Ferdinand, who had 
Succeeded Charles as Emperor of Germany, was Philip’s 
kinsman and ally; France was so rent with the wars of 
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the Guises as to be practically of no account in Europe ; 
England was in imminent danger of war from within 
and without ; and there appeared nothing able to with- 
stand the march of Spain to universal dominion. Had 
she attained it, the history of the world would have been 
changed. The Reformation, struggling for its life in 
Germany and Scotland, would have been crushed out 
more relentlessly than it was in France, and through the 
world would in time have followed the apathy and stag- 
nation which for nearly three centuries have attended 
Spanish rule in either hemisphere. But in Philip him- 
self were the obstacles to an extension of his sway. In 
the very force as well as in the weaknesses of his singular 
character—a character probably not without a taint of 
the insanity that appeared in his grandmother, in his 
son, Don Carlos, and in the idiot who ended the Austrian 
line—was ample cause for the prostration of his magnifi- 
cent realm, It is in the completeness with which Mr, 
Gayarré has grouped the diverse and often apparently 
conflicting mental characteristics of this extraordinary 
man that the meritof his book chiefly lies; and although 
it is limited to the lifetime of its hero, and dwella but lit- 
tle upon the domestic history even of that period, it 
shows how in the nature of the monarch thore exists a 
sullicient explanation of the degradation in which we 
find Spain sunk at the time of the War of the Succes 
ion, 

The actuating principles of Philip's life were religious 
fanaticlam and a despotic resolve to crush out independ 
ence, even of thought, within his dominions, ‘lo these 
purposes he brought an astute, wily mind; a relentless 
determination that moved directly on, swerved from its 
path by no considerations human or divine, sweeping from 
it whatever interfered with its advance, crushing what- 
ever opposed it, retarded, if at all, only by an unwearying 
pationce that would not by precipitation lessen the force 
of the blow; an absence of all restraints of affection, 
gratitude, honesty, or honor; and a readiness for any ex- 
pediont of deceit or crime requisite to the end, Such 
was the man who, imperturbable and impassive, never 
exulting, never desponding, never relaxing, cold, satur- 
nine, heartless, cruel, presided over the destinies of 
Spain. But one thing saved the world—lIlis talents were 
for the closet, not for the camp. Whether or not he was 
a coward, a8 has been said, he took no pleasure in war. 
He sat in his cabinet revolving the plots, the political 
and military campaigns, that his ministers were to exe- 
cute, His application to business was wonderful, Every 
detail of his administration, if it was not directed by him, 
was known to him, No minister or ambassador, no one 
in any important post, was so trusted as to be free from 
spies, who in their turn were subjects of surveillance and 
reported to their master of each other. Not unnaturally, 
with this was linked that without which he would have 
been irresistible. He was hopelessly sluggish and inert. 
He could never resolve upon action until the moment 
for action had passed. His inertia drove his servants to 
despair, frustrated their plans, and exhausted the patience 
of his subjects. Ruinous as it was to them, it was the 
salvation of the world. Had he had the promptitude and 
energy of his father, he might have conquered England, 
overthrown that bulwark of the Reformation, and held 
the Low Countries in subjection. It was no drawback, 
however, to the work he had to doin Spain. His dila- 
toriness ‘was rather an assistance to him than otherwise 
in curbing the haughty spirit of his grandees, breaking 
down what liberties had survived his father, and estab- 
lishing in the tyranny of the Holy Inquisition one of the 
most potent weapons of his armory. 

Philip’s first aim was the establishment of thorough ab- 
solutism. To this even his orthodox zeal was subordi- 
nate, and he brooked no interference from the Pope him- 
self, still less from the ecclesiastical dignitaries or church 
organizations within his realm. To the inquisitors he 
allowed terrible power, but it was only to be employed in 
a direction prescribed by himself. They might excommu- 
nicate for debts and imprison and torture for any personal 
offence, however slight, against themselves. They were a 
weapon in his hand for the removal of any one whose life 
and liberty were unpleasant to him. They were an ab- 
solute barrier against the introduction of the intellectual 
activity which the Reformation had created beyond the 
Pyrenees. Yet Philip was far from using religion solely 
asa tool for political ends. His bigotry was evidently 
sincere—as sincere as that of Calvin and Knox, who, 
fortunately for the world, lacked such power as he 
possessed. To the Emperor of Germany’s remonstrance 
against his bloody persecutions in the Netherlands he 
replied—and he meant what he said—that “No hu- 
man consideration, no regard for his realms, nothing 
in the world which could be represented to him, 
or risked by him, would cause him to swerve a single 
hair’s-breadth from his path on the subject of religion.” 











And it is evidently to some sort of religious conviction 
that we must attribute the flames that consumed thou- 
sands of his subjects and the inhuman devices of torture 
that made a pandemonium of Spain, of the Low Countries 
and, by the assistance of Cardinal Pole and his Bloody 
spouse, of England. What pity was, the man did not 
know. The enormities he perpetrated in the name of re- 
ligion were fully equalled by those meant to subserve 
temporal ends. For his most trusted servants he had 
ready the prison, the block, the assassin’s dagger or poison, 
as soon as they should become obnoxious to him, His 
own son, Don Carlos—he who had been fruitlessly urged 
upon Elizabeth and Mary Stuart as a husband—-was con- 
signed to a prison and poisoned. Hoorn and the gallant 
Egmont, in defiance of law, wére murdered publicly as a 
warning to all who should withstand the atrocities of 
Alva; their sturdy ally, William of Orange, was assassin- 
ated, only, however, that the greatest of his line, as King 
of England, should avenge upon Spain what his native 
land had suffered from her; scores of others met with a 
similar fate, But it waa not enough that he should aet 
without regard to law; the law itself muat be broken 
down, and he set himaelf to the completion of the work 
hia father had begun, He found the Cortes entirely fallen 
from the proud independence that had characterized them 
when the Spaniah nobility waa the freeat aa well aa the 
moat haughty upon earth, Previously their power had 
been such aa‘the English Parliament did not imagine, 
Their privileges and immunities and those of the prov- 
inces they represented were not to be encroached upon ; 
the King's assent to thelr measures was formal and 
given asa matter of course, Under Philip the most fav- 
orable reply became, We shall consider the measure ;” 
the usual one, “ For the present it is not expedient to make 
any innovations in this matter ;’ occasionally becoming, 
as petitions waxed urgent, “ We have considered about 
it, and we shall continue to consider.” In no mat 

ter did his constitutional tardiness so evince itself 
as in his dealings with the Cortes, ‘lo their great dis- 
comfort, and in spite of their protests, he would keep them 
in session for five years at a stretch, during which time 
but ninety-one petitions were framed, and but twenty-one 
granted, In the humiliation of this body was removed 
the last vestige of constitutional government in Spain, 
Stronger measures were not wanting when any independ- 
ence manifested itself, and though in the case of the 
Netherlands the hated yoke was thrown off, Philip 
usually succeeded, as with Arragon, in utterly crushing 
popular liberty and establishing himself a despot whose 
decrees were unquestioned, Thus was broken the spirit 
of an apparently unconquerable nation, All that was 
wanting to ensure its ruin was the decay of its finances ; 
and under Philip’s management that quickly followed. 
The necessary expenses of the government demanded his 
immense revenue, but the King was a spendthrift. 
When the destitution of his kingdom was abject, he 
could pour out thirty millions of dollars on that wonderful 
monument of his reign—the Escorial: while his highest 
officers received only the pitiful salary of two thousand 
dollars. Two millions were appropriated to his own 
family, and the splendor of his household, whose retain- 
ers numbered some fifteen hundred, was unapproached 
by anything known in Europe. But it was by his foreign 
wars and intrigues and by the utter corruption of his 
internal administration that his treasury was drain ed, and 
by the unwise expedients for replenishing it Spain was 
reduced to bankruptcy. Wise statesmanship, economy, 
and retrenchment might have saved it; but Philip only 
essayed temporary expedients, which increased the evil 
tenfold. He sold, at a great price, patents of nobility, 
which carried with them, among other immunities, ex- 
emption from taxation; municipal and other offices were 
put at auction ; future revenues were remitted in consider- 
ation of instant payment of an inferior sum ; the public 
lands were sold ; contracts were broken; the state debts 
were defrayed by interest-bearing promises to pay ; the 
incomes of the clergy were partially appropriated to the 
crown ; large sums were levied upon men of wealth, and 
enforced by measures of which Mr. Gayarré gives an 
instance in the fate of the Archbishop of Saragossa, who, 
on being taxed sixty thousand ducats, and proposing to 
compromise by paying twenty thousand, received the 
answer, “I, the King, have put him down for one hun- 
dred thousand ducats;” the sons of priests were legiti- 
mated for money ; the treasures sent from America to com- 
panies and individuals were seized ; a partial repudiation 
was made; and this last measure was followed by the 
utter ruin of the national credit. This gone, when a 
loathsome and horrible death in the Escorial—seemingly 
sent, as to his English wife, in retribution for their mani- 
fold cruelties—took from Spain the one man who had di- 
rected her government, nothing was left to avert the 
crash of the immense empire on which the sun never set- 
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but which soon, dismembered, rent, decayed, became the 
contemptible and inert mass it remains to this day. 

Such, rudely outlined, was the man whose character 
Mr. Gayarré has elaborately painted. As we have said, 
this book gives a vivid description of one of the monsters 
of history ; and although it has great faults it has also a 
good deal of value, and but for one blemish would be 
thoroughly readable. Mr. Gayarré is not a man who 
could write a history of the period ; he has not the nec- 
essary historical impartiality ; his opinions are as ardent 
and impassioned as his language ; what is obvious and 
lies upon the surface of history he groups in a pictur- 
esque manner, but he has little faculty of combination 
and less penetration or philosophical comprehension of 
the lessons of history. His sketches are disjected inci- 
dents in the life of his hero, assembled pretty thoroughly 
from the accessible sources, but, in the absence of the 
restraints of connected narrative, allowed to tumble out 
and arrange themselves at hap-hazard, with the natural 
result of considerable iteration and frequent recurrence 
to exhausted topics. Of his atyle we scarcely know what 
to say. It is always fluent and intelligible, never in- 
volved, often forcible—but always florid. We have never 
seen so compact a mass of analogies, metaphors, and 
similes. It appears impossible for Mr. Gayarré to say in 
literal language what by any circumlocution can be con- 
veyed inatrope. There is often suggestiveness in his 
comparisons, as when, speaking of insufficient grounds 
of procedure, he says: “They afforded space enough for 
the goat-like foot of the Inquisition to stand upon ;” or 
when he describes the nobility as having ‘“‘ become the 
Corinthian pillars of social architecture, instead of being 
its battering-rams.” But frequently there is a ludicrous 
effect, as when, for instance, after a dissertation upon the 
dress and display of the Spanish court, we are told that 
Philip was “‘ always clad from head to foot in an armor 
of impenetrable and chilling reserve ;’ or learn of an 
author that “ his imagination is always on fire and never 
gives any sign of refrigeration,” which, being “ always 
on fire,” it could not possibly do. When Mr. Gayarré 
means that people wrote poetry during a time of war— 
which, we well know, people do—why should he put it 
in this ridiculous dialect, which Miss Evans and “ Oui- 
da” must read with envious despair : 

“The Muses no longer needed the repose and tranquil- 
lity of peace to make their voice heard, as the nightingale 
waits for the calm and silence of a summer evening to 
exhale its melodious notes. The Nine Sisters had be- 
come amazons; they had assumed the garb of Pallas, 
and sang as sweetly in the presence of Mars—” 

[If Pallas, why not Ares ?] 

— as in that of Apollo.” 

Descriptive of the intellectual activity of the era of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, Mr. Gayarré gives us this astonishing 
passage : 

“Those events came like a Promethean band of giants, 


with torches of sacred fire in their hands, not stolen from 
but committed to them by Heaven,—” 


| Heaven did not. steal torches from Prometheus—quite 


' the reverse. ] 


“to light up, as they stalk onward through the long 
avenue of the human race, those lamps which nature has 
placed there, awaiting the igniting touch which the 
course of time is sure to bring. On such occasions, the 
intellectual fluid darts along those invisible and mysteri- 
ous wires which bind nations together with sympathetic 
ties. By the rapidity of its motion it is heated into 
fiame, and a glorious illumination bursts upon the em- 
bellished world.” 

But all this jumble of Promethean wide-awakes, street 
lamps, the telegraph, calorics, and pyrotechnics is less 
astounding than the description of Isabella, who is gen- 
erally understood to have been a remarkable woman, 
but whom few have thought to be so very surprising as 
Mr. Gayarré shows us she must have been. Isabella was 
“a native genius, such as heaven sometimes vouchsafes to 
earth, to ride the whirlwind, and substitute order to (sic) 
confusion.” She was needed, it seems, “to operate the 
resurrection of Castile,” so “she said, ‘Lazarus come 
forth, and Lazarus arose from the dead’!” Why she 
should have used the latter clause, or, if she did not do 
a0, where Mr. Gayarré finds his quotation, might puzzle 
that gentleman to explain; it is probably all a wild fig- 
ment of a brain exhausted by describing the procession 
of the Promethean giants, The scene having “changed 
as if under the wand of a magician,” the Queen proceeds 
to remedy abuses with such thoroughness that, among 
other things, “the haughty magnates are humbled and 
éurbed, the rebel chiels implore their pardon,” which it is 
te be hoped the haughty magnates grant them; and 
We next leara that “she found the Reyal mantle drag 

ging in the mud, and torn into rage by the hand of dia 

eord; she transformed it inte a vesture of glory "—an 
achievement which we ean the move readily eredit ag" she 
wielded the seeptre and she plyed (sic) the needle with 
qual diligence and skill,” Asif to complete this amazing 


woman, “ the same hand which erected (?) and decorated 
altars held the reins of the fiery steed who (sic), with dis- 
tended nostrils and eyes of lightning, swept along the 
serried ranks of armed battalions.” Yet, after writing 
over three hundred pages densely packed with such 
metaphorical enormities, and in which the adjectives and 
their nouns are as infallibly arranged in couplets and 
triplets as are the legs of a pair of tongs or of a surveyor’s 
tripod, after employing, we really believe, not a single 
matter of fact expression in his whole book, Mr. Gayarré 
extols one author because “there is in him no pomp of 
thought, no gorgeousness of style, no artistical arrang- 
ment, but a simplicity not destitute of elevation,” and 
censures another because “his metaphors are frequently 
offensive to good taste”! His words are as grand as his 
sentences. A man is cautious, and Mr. Gayarré calls him 
“cautelous ;” schemers thronged the court, and we are 
told they “pullulated” there; a clock—a metaphorical 
clock—is an “ horologe ;” and the war of Granada was an 
“epopee,” meaning an epic. With such a splendid vo- 
cabulary we have a right to look for some knowledge of 
the use and duty of words. But what is to be said of 
such expressions as these : 

“Protestant England was as much in the ascendant 
under Elizabeth as France was under the seemingly con- 
verted Henry to the faith of Rome.”—p. 111. 

“His crime was to have written,” etc.—p. 121. 

“He preferred residing in Madrid than anywhere else 
in Spain.”—p. 129. 

“The friend he loved with such intense fidelity as to 

challenge belief.”—p. 230. 
Whether the crime carried into effect the project of writ- 
ing, or whether the gentleman did challenge belief in 
token of friendship, does not appear; but throughout the 
book do appear quantities of unpardonable vulgarisms 
such as these: 

“The King, equally as politic, was,” ete.—p. 19. 

“They had nets which no hunted game could hardly 
hope to escape.”—p. 38. 

Ps alae beg leave 

7 ine 

“There was plurality and individuality.”—p. 97. 

e — was also their industry and economical habits.” 

She ‘reformed the Clergy, restored its ancient disci- 
pline, and made them worthy of the consideration which 
she bestowed upon them.”—p. 315. 


to differ with the Emperor.”— 


With all its faults of ill arrangement and poverty of 
material, Mr. Gayarré’s book would be as readable as it 
certainly is instructive, were it not made thus inexcusa- 
bly offensive by being clad in the diction of a congres- 
sional orator and the grammar of a chambermaid. 
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Poems and Translations. By Emma Lazarus. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867.—As a general rule, 
the result of a long and painful experience, the sight 
of new volumes of poems on our library table sends a 
chill shudder through our frame, and no less generally 
do we rise from their perusal with feelings well expressed 
in the familiar lines of the Roman satirist : 

‘* Semper ego auditor tantum ? nunquamne reponam 

Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri,”’ etc. 
Some volumes, however, have been lying before us during 
the past month which form happy exceptions to this 
rule, and we give precedence to the young poetess whose 
productions have no less interested than surprised us. 
The very interest thus excited leads us to offer to this 
gifted young lady a word of friendly advice. Like many 
another youthful votary of the muse, she seems inclined 
to indulge in a tone of morbid melancholy, selecting 
topics too sad and sorrowful’ for life’s fresh and early 
morning, and, even if circumstances have naturally led 
her to such trains of “melancholy musing,” she will find 
her reward in resisting the temptation and devoting the 
efforts of her genius to happier, healthier, more bracing 
subjects. 

As we desire frankly and freely to express the pleasure 
derived from the perusal of these poems, we will venture 
to offer another word of advice to the fair writer, who, 
beyond this volume, is quite unknown to us. It ver 
often and very naturally happens that when poetic tal- 
ent is thus precociously developed, especially in a lady, 
the warm and indiseriminate=althouglh quite sincere— 
praises of friends and relatives exercise an unhappy and 
injurious influence on the mind of the recipient, by lead- 
ing her unconsciously to violate the apostle’s wise warn- 
ing, “ Be not high-minded.” We are quite satisfied that 
Miss Lazarus is endowed with poetic genius of no com- 
mon order, but, though Horace lays down the maxiin, 
" Pocta nascitur, non fit,” we would urge her alao to bear 
constantly in mind another, “ara longa, vita brevis.” A 
just claim to the title of poot—would that, inatead of this 
Uresk term, the good old Anglo-Saxon “ makhay” ptill 
survived |—can only be won by long labor, Gareful study 
and ripe reflection, all brought to bear to develop and 
mature the native germ of genius, The ascent of the 
mountain height on which that noble prige is raised, a 
conspicuous goal, has been well and bravely begun by 
Miss Lavarus, but begun only, and many an obstacle 
must be overcome, many a toil and trial be endured, be- 
fore the summit be reached and the glorious guerdon 





gained, We would bid her, however, take courage, and 
jet her motto still and ever be * Excelsior!” The trans- 


lations in the volume not only display a scholarly know]. 
edge of the German and French languages, but, what is 
even of higher value, a deep and living realization of, 
and insight into, the spirit of the originals. The trans. 
lations of some of Heinrich Heine’s songs are tasteful and 
spirited. Here is one that may serve as a specimen : 
** Thou fairest fisher maiden, 
Row thy boat to the land; 
Come here, we'll sit together, 
Whispering hand in hand. 
** Lay on my heart thy head, love, 
And, dearest, fear not me; 
Thoughtless thou trustest daily 
The wild and restless sea, 
‘* My heart is like the sea, dear, 
ith storm and ebb and flow, 
And many a — pear! lies 
Hid in the depths below!” 


Of the original pieces, the two longer ones, Bertha 
and Elfrida, possess many points of beauty, but their 
author will yet assent to our opinion that the shorter 
poems are the best, a remark which we unhesitatingly 
apply even to such a tried and true poet as Longfellow— 
whose Psalm of Life and Hymn to the Night will be 
cherished in the hearts and memories of posterity when 
the Spanish Student and Hvangeline and Hiawatha shall 
be but shadows of the dim and distant past. Of these 
shorter poems of Miss Lazarus we have been especially 
pleased with In Memoriam, The East Indian Girl, Re. 
member, and Spring, with the reprint of which we must 
close : 

“ The cold, white snow has faded fast, 
And stilled now is the wintry blast ; 
Where erst it lay, that cold, dull snow, 
The pale-pink primrose now doth blow, 
With meekness blushing in the wood, 
The first of her fair sisterhood. 

* The rivulet’s icy chains are burst ; 
He flows in joy and peace at first, 
Then babbling sports in merry glee 
And sings aloud at being free, 
And whispers to that sprouting grass, 
*Come, weave a carpet where I pass.’ 

“ The violets, tinted like the sky, 
Seem freshly fallen from on high, 
And bloom in every shady nook. 
Fair Spring through those blue eyes doth look 
Upon the gladsome, happy earth, 
To which she bringeth joy and mirth, 

** *Midst purple clover graze the herds, 
*Midst fresh green branches sing the birds, 
And now the heart, too, groweth gay, 
Throws off old sorrows day by day, 

And praiseth God with gladness rife 
For spring and flowers and earth and life!” 


Yes, there lies the verdant, fruitful plain to which we 
would urge the young poet-pilgrim to direct. her steps— 
the “gladsome,” “ happy,” open plain of nature. 


* Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To nature’s teachings.” 


Poems; Lyrical, Dramatic, and Romantic. By John 
Savage. New York: James B. Kirker. 1866.—Many 
of the poems in this volume are well known to us, 
as they appeared from time to time anonymously in 
various periodicals. The reperusal of some of them has 
made the heart warm to him as an old familiar friend. 
We have read Mr. Savage’s poems with much pleasure 
and close attention, and hesitate not to say that it would 
be difficult to find one in whom so many qualities of the 
true poet are happily combined and blended. Imagina- 
tion, eloquence, descriptive power, quick and keen obser- 
vation, patriotic fervor, and love for what is truly good 
and great, these are but some of the characteristics to 
which the promptings of a warm Irish heart give a force 
and fervor seldom to be found in the tame, trite effusions 
too often palmed on these degenerated days as “ poetry.” 
Did our limits admit, we should have no difficulty beyond 
that arising from an “ embarras des richesses”’ in making 
many selections of high merit and beauty to grace our 
columns. We can, however, commend the volume cor- 
dially to all lovers of true poetry, and urge them, first 
and foremost, to read The Patriot Mother, The Muster of 
the North, Requiem for the Dead of the Irish Brigade, St. 
Anne's Well, and Washington. 


Faith Unwin’s Ordeal. By Georgina M. Craik. New 
York: Leypoldt and Holt. 1867.—There are some wo- 
men who seem to be predestined to sorrow, who in every 
relation and position of life, where others find happiness, 
encounter nothing but suffering and persistent disap- 
pointment ; such experiences do not always produce 
lovable characters, and Faith Unwin, though endowed 
with high moral qualities, and capable of the most 
devoted self-sacrifice, is not, to the reader, a very lovable 
person, The bright sunshiny hours of youth to Faith 
had been unknown; the pleasant memories of child 
hoods happy days, so sweet to dwell upon in after years, 
had never been vouchsafed to her; she seemed like one 
born in the “sad grey weather,” which had made her 
cold and hard and ynsympathetic. 

Her mother died when Faith was about twelve years 
old, and from that time forth her life was one of weati- 
ome attendance upon an unprincipled, sour, scheming, 
and disappointed man, who, after many unaticcesstul 
efforts to repair his fortune in Australia, resolves to re 
turn to Bagland and renew his endeavors there, At the 
commenceniont of the story we find father and daughter 
on board of a sailing vessel homeward bound, In the 
same ship Was A passenger Hamed Walter Hrakine, whose 
character formed w remarkable contrast to that of Faith, 
Young, handsome, impulsive, and highly bred, he very 
soon conceived a violent passion for the cold, stern, um 
sympathetic girl, who, strange to say, was unable to 
return hia affvction, and while she felt grateful for the 
love which daily seemed to become stronger and more 
absorbing, she could experience for him no stronger feel 
ing than that of friendship, About two months after 
they left Melbourne, the ship took fire, and all the par 
sengers took to the boats, The scene on board, the f nal 
destruction of the vessel, aad the terrible sufferings which 
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all endured during their twelve days’ exposure in the 
poats, are remarkably well described. The weak old 
man died on the seventh day, and Faith and Walter 
were rescued with the surviving passengers and taken to 
Cape Town, where she yielded to his entreaties and _be- 
came his wife. As soon as passage can be procured they 
gail for England, and Walter takes his bride to his beau- 
tiful estate in Hampshire, where his mother awaited 
their coming. The misgivings which poor Walter felt 
on introducing his wife were fully justified by his mother’s 
reception. 

It was a bitter ordeal for Faith to go through, and yet 
Walter was the greatest sufferer, and her cruel reproaches 
were hard to bear ; there are few men, indeed, who could 
endure them as patiently as he did, and but few women 
who would not have been touched by his affectionate en- 
deavors to compensate her for his mother’s unkindness : 

«If Faith had been an humbler woman than she was she would 

robably have succumbed before Mrs. Erskine; if she had been a 

better woman she would have tried to change her mother-in-law’s 
enmity into regard. But she did not do either of these things. 
It was not in her nature either to submit to what she thought 
was injustice or to plead for kindness which was not given to her 
volantacily. Never had one woman felt greater longing to win 
another's love than Faith had felt to win Mrs. Erskine’s ; but the 
very eagerness of this previous desire and hope only made the 
revulsion to other feelings more complete when it came.” 
And so the time passed heavily with Faith, until visiting 
commenced among the neighbors, and the new bride 
made a favorable impression upon every one except her 
husband’s mother, who disputed her ground inch by 
inch, and only yielded her position to the bride when 
absolutely compelled to do so. Meanwhile, Walter’s 
love seemed daily to increase, and a pleasant addition is 
made to the party by the arrival of a cousin, Captain 
George Erskine, from India. He is certainly the most 
agreeable person in the book, and his presence sheds 
light and cheerfulness wherever he goes. The quiet, 
every-day life of an English country house are pleasantly 
and faithfully described, but the conversations are te- 
diously spun out, lengthened beyond need, and only serve 
to exhibit the growing love of Walter—amounting al- 
most to adoration—the admirable good sense and hearti- 
ness of the Indian officer, and the gradual improvement 
in the character and disposition of Faith. At the same 
time, they warn the reader that the heroine has yet to 
pass through one of the most trying ordeals to which a 
woman can be subject. The interest increases greatly 
during the later chapters of the book, and the sad con- 
flicts which try the very souls of Walter and his wife, 
their sufferings, estrangements, and final justification, 
are told with true feeling and pathos. Without telling 
more of the story, we will take leave of it by giving the 
lines with which the authoress concludes : 

“And yet for all this Faith would bave been a nobler woman if 
she had never married Walter Erskine. She knew this always 
herself, feeling it sorrowfully in many an hour of lonely weariness 
aud profitiess self-reproach. For the first fruits of her life had 
never been her husband's; he had only reaped the after harvest ; 
the first and best had never ripened. 

“With a sadness sadder than all common suffering, throughout 
her lite this sense of doss was with her—this thought of the fruit 
dropped useless to the earth—of the power gone that had once 
been given to her to become something that she had never been. 
The world was bright about her and the voices of her husband and 
her children were very sweet within her ears; yet often when 
they knew it least her heart would leave the places where they 
were and wander far away to the grave of its lost life. For some- 
thing Faith had lost when she was young that she never found 
again ; and though no others knew it, se always knew that, away 
from all the joy and all the sorrow of the present, beneath the 
deep Atlantic waters half her heart lay buried in George Erskine’s 
grave. 


Colorado : A Summer Trip. By Bayard Taylor. New 
York: G.P. Putnam & Son. 1867.—A man who travels 
over any one portion of the habitable globe, studying its 
history, its legendary lore, becoming familiar with every- 
thing that can illustrate the institutions, manners, and 
ideas of its inhabitants throughout past ages, adding by 
his researches to the vast stores of human knowledge, 
correcting the errors of those who have preceded ‘him, 
extending the boundaries of science, and supplying in- 
struction for the guidance of future travellers of equal 
enterprise, one, in short, who : 

“ Sucks intelligence in every clime 

And spreads the honey of his deep research 

At his return,” 
confers a lasting benefit upon his fellow-men and is en- 
titled to a just share of their grateful esteem; but the 
Testless individual who rushes with railroad speed to 
every accessible spot on earth, who “does up” Italy, 
France, Germany, Lapland, California, China, Babylon, 
and countless other places, with no perceptible object ex- 
cept to make as many dollars as may be possible by the 
“operation ;” one, in fact, who is always “ on the go,” can 
have no time for that accurate and extensive study 
requisite to the attainment of eminence in the higher de- 
partmentsof literature. Nevertheless, it is quite possible 
toimpart much useful information to those who may 
stand in need of it, without the exercise of a very elevated 
order of intellect, and, as a guide to persons intending to 
emigrate to Kansas, Colorado, Idaho, or that vicinity, Mr. 
Taylor's book will be of much service. He says : 

“These letters, originally pablished in The New York Tribune, 
are reproduced in this form in order to meet the demands of a 
Keneral lnterest in the regions they deseribe,” 

The peculiar nature of the soil, the price of transit and 
labor, the conveniences and discomforts to be met with, 
the population of the several towns, and the character 
And condition of the people, ate all carefully and ace: 
tately described, Politieall , Me, Taylor considers Kan- 
fas to be healthy, from the fact that his fellow-travellers 
it that alate used the term" Rebel” instead of * Confed 
Srale,” aad he quotes the apesch of a young man who 
said | "If We were all Mack Republicans, we'd soon have 
the frat atate of the West,” In many places Mr, ‘Taylor 
keene to have found a good and abundant supply of 
food, but the * square meal” was of frequent occurrence, 
and consisted of "strong black coffee, strips of pork-fat 
fried to a sandy crispness, and half-baked, soggy , indigeat- 
ible bread,” the price of which was one dollar, 





From Central City, Colorado, the author writes : 


“Tn this population of from six to eight thousand souls one 
finds representatives from all parts of the United States and 
Europe. Men of culture and education are plenty, yet not always 
to be distinguished by their dress or appearance. Society is still 
agreeably free and unconventional. People are so crowded to- 
gether, live in ce front a fashion for the most part, and are, 
perhaps (many of them), so glad to escape from restraint, that 
they are more natural, and hence more interesting, than in the 
older states. Owing to the latter cause, no doubt, it is some- 
times difficult to recognize the staid New Englander in the sun- 
burnt individual in sombrero and riding-boots, who smokes his 
pipe, carries his pocket-flask, and tells any amount of rollicking 
stories. He has simply cast off his assumed shell, and is him- 
self; and I must confess 1 like him all the better.” 


- Perhaps the ‘thin air and alkali water’? may account for the 
rage for owning ‘ claims’ and ‘odes,’ which seems to possess all 
classes of the community. Every man you meet has his pocket 
full of ‘specimens,’ When you are introduced to a stranger, he 
emp ea apiece of ‘ blossom rock,’ a‘sulphuret,’ or a‘ chloride.’ 

he landlord of the hotel where you stop confidentially informs 
you that he owns 25,000 feet— the richest lode in the country— 
assays $1,300 to the cord, sir.’ The clerk is the happy possessor 
of 10,000 feet ; the porter (where there is any) has at least 5,000; 
while the chambermaid boasts of her own ‘Susanna Lode,’ or 
‘Bridget Lode.’ The baker has specimens beside his bread; the 
dispenser of lager beer looks important and mysterious; the 
druggist is apt to give you ‘ chlorides’ instead of aperients; and 
the lawyer who takes his fees in ‘feet’ (money being scarce) 
dreams of realizing millions after the Pacific Railroad reaches 
Denver.’”’ 

Mr. Taylor seems to have taken very kindly to the 
people in this far-off part of the country, who in some 
measure repaid him for the trouble of travel by coming 
in crowds to his lectures. Even in the extraordinary 
little town of “Breckenridge” the court-house was 
filled with an attentive and intelligent audience, greatly, 
as Mr. Taylor says, to his surprise, for the following 
scene, which he had witnessed during the day, did not 
argue much for the advanced condition of civilization in 
Breckenridge. Two individuals were observed to be en- 
tering the court-house—a log building: 

“One was middle-aged and carried a book under his arm ; he 
wore ‘store clothes.’ The other, a lively young fellow with a 
moustache, sported a flannel shirt. The latter appeared on the 
balcony in a moment, and proclaimed in a loud voice, ‘ Oh, yes! 
oh, yes! The honorable probate court is now in session!’ 
Thereupon he withdrew. The announcement produced no effect, 
for he immediately came forth again, and cried, ‘Oh, yes! oh, 
yes! The honorable probate court is now adjourned !’ 

‘I waited to see the honorable probate court come forth with 
the book under his arm; but, instead of that, the lively young 
man made his geen ge for the third time with a new an- 
nouncement: ‘Oh, yes! oh, yes! The honorable commissioners’ 
court is now in session !’ 

‘* How many other courts were represented by these two indi- 
viduals I am unable to say; but the rapidity and ease with which 
the sessions were held gave me a cheerful impression of the 
primitive simplicity and peace of the population.” 

Considering the difficulty of access to this land of “ ex- 
orbitant hopes and equally extravagant disappointments ” 
(to use Mr. Taylor’s words), and the conflicting statements 
which have reached us with regard to its resources and 
adaptability for mining and agricultural purposes, we 
are led to wonder at the thriving state of things our au- 
thor found there, and gladly welcome the tidings of pros- 
perity which come through areliable source. The farmer 
upon whom life presses hardly in a thickly populated 
community, the waifs and strays of human life who find 
eastward no way open for the exercise of their energies, 
and all those who have nerve enough to press on in spite 
of obstacles will find in Mr. Taylor’s book considerable 
aid in their journeyings towards the land which evi- 
dently promises such fruitful harvest. 


The Independent Liquorist ; or, The Art of Manufac- 
turing and Preparing all kinds of Cordials, Syrups, Bit- 
ters, Wines, Champagne, Beer, Punches, etc., ete. By L. 
Monzert. New York: John F.Trow & Co., Printers.—This 
curious volume is apparently designed for the purpose of 
teaching people how,to manufacture almost every possible 
beverage which is popularly supposed to be imported from 
abroad, as well as many which are recognized as of home 
manufacture, and to substantiate what some simple peo- 
ple may not suspect as to the composite character of 
many wines and spirits which are presumed to be in their 
natural condition. The author informs us in his preface 
that among the evils which his treatise is intended to cor- 
rect is that of the introduction “into the modern system 
of many articles, such as alcohol, raw spirits, minerals, 
etc., which, instead of being beneficial, are injurious to 
health.” But as the ingredients for his various recipes 
appear to consist of scarcely anything else, we fail to see 
how the correction is to be accomplished. However, he 
observes “that there is a distinction made between ar- 
ticles prepared for the trade and those prepared for family 
or medicinal purposes,” which “is done in order to show 
the contrast between the two methods, so that none will 
be deceived.” It. is satisfactory, also, to notice that “ by 
carefully noting the rules laid down in this volume, the 
novice can manufacture as well as the experienced manu- 
facturer ;’ and we have no doubt that many aovices will 
cheerfully avail themselves of these lucid instructions. 
Mr. Monzert further informs us in his “introduction ” 
that “a uniform practice of twenty-two years, during 
which time he has always been connected with the busi- 
ness, gives him a strong claim to the consideration of the 
yublic ;’ and he “ flatters himself that in this volume he 
jas furnished all the facilities necessary for the best pre- 
parations of the most éelebrated cordials, syrups, bitters, 
wities, ete., ever yet introduced.” The following extract 
is interesting : 

* While acting as foreman, he (the atithor) has fever let an op- 
jortinity pass wherein he Guild Pal AY tisefil kno Wledee oF 
formation; abd he has always fiade it 4 Fille fo Hote everything 
that was prepared Aid the ingredients ised, Th iaiy listaAtises 
lie has Abandoned a lucrative position and Agcepted An inferior 
one for the pirpose of obtaining liformation, Whe, as soon AS 
obtained, he would seek practical KhoWledge elsewhere | and, 1h 
éases Where he could Hol gain Aeeess Otherwise, he would sigage 
as a common laboring man, Ih this eapacsity he sometimes 
gained more tsefil information than when acting as foreman, 

"Phe idea of publishing a hook Was first conceived in 1858, 
Since then the author has carefully noted every improvement or 
change which has taken plage; besides experimenting on al! 
kinds of roots, herbs, barks, seeds, plants, ete., he has ivied the 
effects of combination to produce the best aromas and perfumes, 
When but an apprentice he tried the effects of distillation with 
two round-bottom sweet-oil bottles connected together with a 
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sece of pipe, using one for a still and the other for a cooler. 
This experiment, however, cost him dear, for as soon as the glass 


got hot it exploded, setting fire to the room and furniture, and 


burning his face and hands in a terrible manner. His next ex- 
periment was with a glass retort. ‘To this can be traced some of 
the best perfumes and most delicious flavors ever discovered. 
He next experimented on the imitation of champagne wines. 
This cost him all he had saved in years of labor. He had the 
satisfaction, however, to find that his method was a success, 
which was afterwards proved for the benefit of others for whom 
he had put up wines with unprecedented results. Yet he never 
would consent to part with his secret and has reserved it for this 
volume. . As a practical manufacturer he has no superior 
in this country; and the methods, as given in this work, together 
with the recipes, are precisely such as he uses, and can be fully 
relied upon.’* 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Monzert does not give too 
highly-colored a picture of the value of his collection, 
which we have no doubt, notwithstanding the ndiveté 
with which he teaches the secret of making bogus wines, 
is in some respects useful and instructive. He appears 
to have bestowed much time’and thought on cocktails, 
the recipes for making which are rich and various. He 
is also kind enough to furnish the formula for making 
Boker’s, Stoughton’s, and other well-known “ bitters,” for 
which, we should judge, the patentees must be very 
much obliged to him. Besides the instructions touching 
liquors, the volume contains others about pickles, 
brandied fruits, mushrooms, catsups, and the like, some 
of which have the charm of novelty and are no doubt the 
dictates of lengthy experience and profound consideration. 
For such as contemplate going into the business of man- 
ufacturing spurious wines this work has merits which, 
so far as our limited experience goes, are all its own, 
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GERMAN OPERA. 
WILLIAM TELL. 

Suc an apology for the Opera as Voltaire prefixed to 
his (idipe is no longer needed. It no longer seems ridic- 
ulous that the heights and depths of human passion 
should be simulated in song, or—and this at first sight 
seems more remarkable—that the language of the song 
should be unknown to the audience. Fashion has been 
charged with the revolution ; from the time of Sir Wil- 
liam D’Avenant, two hundred years ago, to the present, 
the cry has been constant that opera—opera notably in 
unknown tongues—succeeds not because it is reasonable 
but because it is fashionable. The imputation is probably 
to a certain extent asuperficial one. Fashion undoubted- 
ly has much to do with the prestige, the commercial suc- 
cess, of the opera ; but its hold upon the tastes and feelings 
not of the refined classes alone, but upon those of the 
general public, must be sought in causes deeper and 
more catholic. The force of the objection to conveying 
passion and sentiment through the medium of melody 
appears to lie in the fact that we do not so convey passion 
and sentiment in every-day life. Neither, however, do we 
speak in rhyme nor even in blank-verse, yet the legitimate 
effect of poetry is not an absurd or incongruous one wheth- 
er on or off the stage. The misapprehension which is at the 
root of the two chief objections to exotic opera flows from 
the habit of confounding mere speech or words with the 
ideas which they imperfectly translate, Tle conventional 
imonotones Whereby We communicate with each other are 
not, however, feclings, passions, and sentiments, but rude, 
imperfect, and arbitrary signs of them, Birds and ani- 
mals, Whether they confabulate or no,” deal in cadences 
much more than Mas, but their example is imitated, apart 
from apescli, even among the lowest faées of our Apedics, 
‘To imeet the eurrent, oF onée GurYent, HEtIOR Of the ex 
treme artificiality of the opera by tests whieh are posi 
tively crucial is not diffiewit, Nome will have it that the 
taste is one to be aequired, like that for olives or porter; 
but any one who will be at the pains to take an innocent 
young country girl of average sensibility and who has 
never been inside of a theatve and let her listen to the 
music, say, of the Somnanbula from beginning to end, and 
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watch the effect—such an one, we affirm, will become | make Tell shoot ofthe stage, as is done by our actors 
satisfied that no previous preparation is needful to|in Knowles’s play. The wife and sons of the patriot 
reach, through music, the springs of the heart. His} archer were excellently given, as was also the réle of 


neophyte will be more deeply moved than any fashiona- 
ble lady in the house around her; and, moreover, to 
ensure this effect, it will not be necessary to tell her the 
story. The language of love has no need of words, and 
runs into cadences as naturally as the brook frolics to- 
wards the stream. 

Our polyglot population takes to opera with great 
avidity and appreciation. It affords a common ground 
whereon diverse elements may meet and sympathize, and 
the apparent decline of the English drama is accompanied 
by a rise rather than a fall in the fortunes of the lyrical 
stage. The burning of the large house in Fourteenth 
street—absurdly called the Academy of Music—was wide- 
ly felt as a misfortune, and its re-erection and speedy re- 
opening under so able and enterprising a director as Mr. 
Max Maretzek are heard of with very general satisfac- 
tion and agreeable expectancy. The new house will be 
mainly, as heretofore, devoted to Italian Opera, and we 
have little doubt but that Mr. Maretzek will receive in it 
a more liberal patronage than has yet been regularly 
awarded to the opera in America. Considering, however, 
the obviously growing taste for this species of entertain- 
ment and the increasing numbers of our German popula- 
tion, we really do not see why a regular German Opera 
should not also become with us a permanent institution. 
There have been various performances in the last few 
years which clearly show that most of the materials ex- 
ist in the community for such an enterprise ; the chorus 
and orchestra are here, and all that is necessary is a judi- 
cious importation, from time to time, of suitable princi- 
pals, as they may be required, to produ ce a satisfactory 
and harmonious whole. Among the representations in 
question none have been on the whole more creditable 
than those of the troupe lately collected at the Olympic 
Theatre. They have produced a number of operas in a 
style which deserves cordial recognition. Some of these 
have been of the lighter and easier class, but the manage- 
ment have lately attempted a bolder flight, and, some- 
what to the surprise of those who know its difficulties, 
a7 have brought out Rossini’s chef d’wuvre of William 
Tell. 

The undertaking was a perilous one. Satisfactorily to 
present a work for whose exigencies all the vast resources 
of such stages as those of Covent Garden and Les Jtaliens 
are severely taxed on the boards of a little vaudeville 
theatre like the Olympic, might be pronounced at once 
and in advance to be impossible. To meet expectation in 
this, the magnum opus of the maestro, the work which 
wrought the triumph and the vocal ruin of Duprez, the 
suicide of poor Nourrit, the enthusiastic rapture of Paris 
through successive seasons, and the admiration of Europe, 
it were safe to predict would prove excessively difficult. 
To present the work, too, with important (if unavoida- 
ble) omissions, an imperfect ballet, and many scenic 
drawbacks and deficiencies was surely, it would seem, de- 
liberately to court a disastrous failure. When we add 
that with all these discouraging circumstances and _ pros- 





pects the German Opera company have made of William 
Tell not a success d’estime, but a success solid, legitimate, 
and satisfactory, we say what is not only extremely 
creditable but extremely surprising. Yet it can conscien- 
tiously be said, and with the better grace, so far as the 
present writer is concerned, since he went prepared to 
be disappointed with the performance, and certainly did 
not under-estimate its difficulties. 


William Tell, composed for the French opera, but sung 
in Italian, German, English, and we think in other Eu- 
ropean languages, has always been a work full of obsta- 
cles. Tenors as a rule have been unable to act, even 
when they could sing, the part, and there have been, con- 
sequently, various transpositions, alterations, and omis- 
sions to suit the varying exigencies. In London the 
music was first, we believe, introduced in an arrangement 
called “ Hofer,” when Mr. Phillips, a baritone, was the 
hero, and the tenor music was sung by Mr. Sinclair. 
Subsequently Mr, Braham essayed the leading réle in 
the piece proper, and failed because he could not act it. 
Duprez, who both sang and acted the part so magnifi- 
cently that the Parisian audience always insisted on the 
opera ending with his electrical “Suivez-moi,” destroyed 
by his exertions in William Tell his superb voice,"so that 
the performance early became a glorious tradition. The 
‘difficulties of this great work have led, indeed, as with 
other of Rossini’s compositions, to the importation of 
some of its leading ideas into other operas; the hunt- 
ing chorus, for example, in the first act, being usually 
heard in our English version of the Cinderella; and 
there are many portions which strike aa old friends the 
ear of those who hear William Tell for the firat time, a 
circumstance which rather aids than impaira the general 
éffvct, 

The success of the German company in handling this 
trying opera waa due to the general evenness, painstak- 
‘ing, and finish of the whole performance rather than to 
the brilliancy of particular parts, A well balanced and 
carefully led orchestra and chorus materially aided the 
result, and the representatives of the principal parts dis- 
played a zeal, a thoroughness and harmoniousness which 
imparted an adequate finish to the picture. Mr, Her- 
manne a8 William ‘Tell, albeit rather angular and conven 
tional, acted and sang with taste, power, and feeling, 
while Mr, Himmer gave the tenor music with much 
sweetness and fervor, Malle, Naddi was a very satisfac- 
tory Mathilde, although her apathy in the shooting scene 
detracted from its reality, It would manifestly be im | 
possible for a heroine as impressionable to witness so af- 
fecting an incident with a manner and expression &0 
unmoved as those which Mdlle. Naddi inadvertently 
maintained through its progress, We may also remark, 
in passing, that the effect of this scene is impaired on so 
small a stage by haying the boy stand in sight of the 
audience, Such an arrangement answers in a great 
theatre, but in this instance it would be much better to 











Melcthal ; and Mr. Formes acts and sings to advan- 
tage in a part by no means too prominent for his pow- 
ers. The splendid trio by the tenor, barytone, and 
basso was capitally rendered and richly deserved its en- 
core, and there were many other pieces, including the 
finished performance of the ever-popular overture, which 
deserve more particular notice than space will enable us 
to afford. It is a little unfortunate that the ladies of the 
chorus are less gifted with good looks than good voices; 
but the exception isan ungallant one to take, and we cer- 
tainly are much better off than if the conditions were in- 
verted, while the deficiency is one to which our audiences 
are so well accustomed that perhaps it scarcely appears 
such. Asawholethe performance of Williwm Tell was re- 
markably complete and satisfactory, and we are happy to 
congratulate all concerned upon a success as entirely un- 
expected as it was fairly earned. 











ART. 


H. W. DERBY’S NEW ART ROOM. 


WE have commented before upon the fine collection of 
paintings—formerly the property of Mr. W. P. Wright, 
of New Jersey—now being exhibited by their present 
owner, Mr. H. W. Derby, at 845 Broadway, and if we re- 
vert to them again, it is because we really consider that 
a more faultless accumulation of genuine works has 
seldom before been presented to the public of New York ; 
certainly not since the dispersion of the great Diisseldorf 
Gallery, which also was once owned by Mr. Derby. 

Of the chief attraction in this collection—Rosa Bon- 
heur’s world-renowned “Horse Fair”—it is scarcely 
necessary to speak. So much has been said and written 
on both sides of the Atlantic about this production, that 
we need only remind those of our readers who have not 
already seen it that they should by no means neglect the 
opportunity of viewing the most remarkable painting of 
modern times. Our present remarks are more particu- 
larly intended to direct public attention to another gem 
in Mr. Derby’s collection, which, though without the re- 
nown of the “ Horse Fair,” is nevertheless as worthy of 
attentive study and appreciation, though in a totally dif- 
ferent line of art. This is the superb painting, by Louis 
Gallait, of Brussels, entitled “The Last Honors Paid to 
Counts Egmont and Hoorn.” 

This picture is not, as many suppose, the large original 
painting which created so much sensation in the Lon- 
don Exhibition of 1852; but the original study by the 
artist of that great picture, and consequently possessing 
those attributes which were embodied in that work and 
give it such imperishable value. The painting repre- 
sents the gallant Count Egmont and his fellow-victim 
Count Hoorn at the solemn moment when, by order of 
the Duke of Alva, the ferocious agent of Philip IL. of 
Spain and the Holy Inquisition, the beheaded trunks of 
the two unfortunate noblemen are laid out in state ; not 
in respect to the feelings of the outraged and aggrieved 
Netherlanders, but to strike terror among them by this 
new manifestation of the power of Spain. At the head 
of the bier stand the representatives of Spain and of 
Alva. The former isa grim-looking soldier, cased in ar- 
mor, leaning defiantly on his sword, and showing in 
his inflexible, sun-burnt features that there is no service 
too pitiless and terrible for him to execute for his cruel 
masters. The other—a natural son of the Duke 
of Alva and a spy in his employ—is a haughty young 
patrician, who, after betraying his bosom friend, Egmont, 
to the scaffold, is evidently capable of any amount of 
meanness and vindictiveness to gain favor with the rul- 
ing powers. His high birth is represented by his dress 
and proud bearing, while his hateful character is plainly 
visible in the firmly compressed thin lips and the horrible 
scowl of cruelty and vengeance which he furtively casts 
at the mourning group of the Flemish Guard at the foot 
of the bier. Here are clustered the types of the oppressed 
provinces, the Netherlanders, whose broad, fair, impassive, 
honest faces contrast so strongly with the rigid and pas- 
sionate features and sallow hues of their Spanish op- 
pressors. Nothing can surpass the delicacy and pathos 
with which the artist has surrounded this admirable 
group. One archer in the background is respectfully re- 
moving his hat as his eye mournfully falls upon the cru- 
cifix-surmounted pall, Foremost stands a stately old 
captain grasping tightly his symbolic arrow, and evi- 
dently overwhelmed with grief and pain as he shrinks 
in indignant horror from the moving spectacle, Imme 
diately behind him is a handsome young archer, who is 
looking away from the murdered counts to exchange 

lances of hatred and defiance with the dark, malignant 
Spaniards, ‘This glorious picture 1s history literally 
transferred to canvas, There ia not a feature in ft, 
whether in the noble grouping and expression of the fig. 
ures, the exquisite ieee of the coloring, or the minute 
attention to Ihistorle detail, that will not amply repay the 
study of every true art-lover, A more impressive paint. 
ing we have rarely beheld, and we believe it to be by far 
the best production of Gallait to be found on this conti- 
nent, 





MISCELLANEA. 


Mr. Cran.es Reape has sent the following letter to a 
London newspaper with the hypothetical view to explain 
the remarkable “ coincidences” in the plot and context 
of his“ Masterpiece,” Grifith Gaunt, and those of other 
previously published works by other authors, It will be 
observed that Mr. Reade, with his accustomed proclivity 
for calling hard names, stigmatizes himself as an “ im- 
penitent thief ;” the admission may be regarded as a pre- 
monition of repentance, but we confess to some surprise 
that he should be at such pains to give it circulation : 











“To THE EpiTor oF THE LONDON SUN: 


**Srr: I have to thank you for some kind wo 
statement lately put forth that my story, 
ounded from two independent and or 
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‘* Will you oblige me by stating, as the truth ts, tha 
either of those tales, nor read one line of them. By the extracts 
Iam convinced they are simply short stories founded on the cause 
célébre ‘ Pivardiére.’ The bare outline of that true narrative jg 
made use of in the second and third volumes of Grifith Gaunt 
and hence, no doubt, has arisen a partial resemblance between 
three = of very different calibre, based, however, upon one 
great fact. 

‘In the parallel that has been drawn, all the points of difference 
between Grifith Gaunt and his predecessors appear to be fraud. 
ulently suppressed. 

** Of course, by this artifice, and by one criticaster wi 
his own language the three English plots, 
be made to appear a great one. 

‘*When two short tales and one three-volume novel are all 


t I never saw 


t wording in 
a slight similarity may 


based on an outline that would go into a page, the short tales 


must, by the nature of things, be more indebted to the historica} 
record than the voluminous fiction can be. Yet the editor of Tag 


RounpD TasBLe picks me out of the three story-tellers as the one 
Plagiarist; tri-voluminous Me. 


* I think the circumstance, apparently irrelevant, that I am sn- 
ing this editor for defamation, has something to do with this 
droll selection. He has a mind to show one there are such things 
as impenitent liars as well as impenitent thieves. My attorney 
shall give him a pinch for stale news. 

** Let me add that to plagiarize is to borrow from a homogeneons 
not from a heterogeneous source. When an artist of fiction 
clothes with flesh and vitality the dry bones of a state trial, thig 
is not to plagiarize. Dramas and tales that are, and will long re- 
main, the delight and wonder of the world, have been so based 
on histories, biographies, chronicles, and other records ; indeed, 
the more we scrutinize the origin of lasting works, the more we 
shall incline to say with the naturalists, omne vivum ez ovo. 

“Tam, sir, your faithful servant, 
“CHARLES READE.” 

BEARING in mind the critical and to many people the 
inexplicable perturbations experienced of late by some of 
the insurance companies, it is satisfactory to observe that 
some of their number stand staunch and firmly as on a 
rock, showing no diminutions of former dividends, and 
proving by their current annual reports that their finan- 
cial health has been utterly unaffected by the vicissitudes 
which have crippled more than one of their contempora- 
ries. Among these prosperous companies the New York 
Life fairly deserves honorable mention. Its policy-holders 
have just received the extraordinary dividend of fifty per 
cent. The receipts for the year have been over $3,000. 
000, while the disbursements have been less than $1,250, 
000, thus leaving a net accumulation to the policy-holders 
—and none others are members of the company—of nearly 
two millions of dollars. A result like this is a matter of 
genuine public interest, and as such we do not hesitate 
to call attention to it, and to recommend the company to 
the consideration of the classes to whom we appeal. 


PRIVATE letters received from England confirm melan- 
choly rumors which have long been in circulation re- 
specting the state of mind of the Queen. Insanity is, as 
is well known, always lurking in the Guelph blood, and 
none can tell what calamity, physical or other, may at 
any time urge it into activity. There have been several 
occasions when it has been supposed that the critical mo- 
ment was imminent and that the regal function must 
needs be relegated, temporarily at least, to a regency. 
Happily, in each instance so far, her Majesty has rallied, 
and the terrible necessity has receded. ‘Those, however, 
who know most of the case, are of the opinion that the 
postponement can never be expected to be permanent, 
and that an attack may come at any moment which, 
with lucid intervals perhaps, asin the case of George IL, 
may attend Victoria to her grave. The Prince of Wales 
is now quite mature enough to be trusted with such reins 
of government as English sovereigns are permitted to han- 
dle, but he is still thought rather wild, we hear. Possi- 
bly, as in the caseof Harry Monmouth of old, the pressure 
of a great occasion may expel his faults and make his re 
puted good qualities shine forth the more conspicuously. 
For the sake of the British nation, of which Albert 
Edward is the hope, we earnestly hope that such may be 
the case. 





LITERARIANA. 


From the bundle of poetry upon our table we select 
another instalinent of Horatian translations, ‘The first 
two come from Dr, James R. May, of Portamouth, who, 
we understand, purposes completing his translation of 
Horace for publication—a design which we know to have 
been entertained by one, if not two, of our contributors, 
and from which he was dissuaded by pretty conclusive 
assurances that in this country—more's the pity—tho 
translator would have only his labor and tho expense of 
publication in return for his pains, ‘lwo of Dr, May's 
renderings are as follows: 


Ap Lypiam, Lin, I, Canm, XII, 
(Cum tu, Lydia, Telephi,) 

When, my dear Lydia, you pratwe 
Your Telophus in amorous lays, 
When you recount his glowing charma, 
Iiin seer neck, his waxen arma, 
Through my poor palpitating heart 
Mtraightway there flow a ploreing dart! 
My color pales, my frame grows weak, 
The silent toar steals down my chook ; 
You piataly wee how flerce a tre 
Kindles from genlousy and ire, 
When your fair shoulder, white as snow, 
A reeling sot stains with a blow, 
When the boy dares to bite your lip, 
1 burn—who love your finger-tip t 
If you will only list to me 
No longer shall this outrage be ; 
From that sweet mouth shall he be driven, 
That fragrant mouth by Venus given, 
Thrice happy are the couple fond 

hom Love doth join in tirmest bond; 
Grim Death does but remove their bliss 
To a still brighter world than this! 


Ap Remrupiicam, Lin, L, Canm, XIV. 
(O Navis, referent in mare le novi.) 
O ship upon the ocean bleak t 
Whither dost go? A harbor seck ! 
Seo how thy gaping vide 
To the wave opens wide ; 
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And with a sadly-wailing moan 

The bending mast and ght spars groan; 
Scarcely canst thou sustain 
The driving wind and rain, 


Deaf are the geds when howls the blast ; 
Thy beams are breaking—reels the mast ; 
Although of Pontic pine, 
Daughter of noble line, 


In vain to boast now of thy birth ; 
Nor is thy carven stern of worth— 
Beware lest o’er thy grave 
Roar laughing wind and wave ! 


For thee I suffer many a care; 
For thee I breathe the anxious prayer, 
That, saved from fatal shock, 
Thou’lt conquer wave and rock. 
Both of these have the same weak point—lack of fidel- 
ity tothe original. The lines seem terse and are certainly 
raceful, but we find in them not a few things that are not 
in the Latin, while very much that is in the Latin is not 
to be found in them. Ad Lydiam, with two more verses 
than the original, has dropped much out of it. In Ad 
Rempublicam, spirited as the English is, we look in vain 
in the first two stanzas for - 
—**Nonne vides ut 
Nudum remigio latus 
Et malus celeri saucius Africo 
Antennweque gemant ac sine funibus 
Vix durare carine 
Possint imperiosus 
Equor? Non tibi sunt integra lintea,” etc. 


In the two which follow, Mr. W. L. Shoemaker has 
achieved a marvellously literal rendering. In the first 
especially, while conforming to the metre of the Latin, he 
has succeeded, by the sacrifice of rhyme, in translating so 
nearly line for line that in but a few instances has a word 
strayed into the adjacent verse : 


Ap Faunum, Lis. III, Carm. XVIII. 

(Faune, Nympharum fugientum amator.) 
Faunus, thou lover of the fleeing wood-nymphs, 
Through all my farm-land, through my sunny meadows, 
Move thou benignant, and depart propitious 

To my young nurslings ; 


If for thee, yours, falls a tender kidling, 

Nor are wines plenteous wanting to the goblet, 

Venus’ companion— while the ancient altar 
Smokes with much odor. 


Sporting the herds are, inthe verdant pasture, 
hen come thine own days, Nones of glad December : 
Holiday keeping, festive is the village, 
With the freed oxen: 


Harmless the wolf strays ‘mid the fearless lambkins : 

For thee the forest sheds its rural leafage : 

Thrice in the dance the hated soil the ploughman 
Joys to have beaten. 


Ap Ai.1cum Lamiay, Lin, I., Canm. XXVI. 
(Musis amicus, tristitiam et metus.) 
Unto the kindly Muses dear, 
I give to wild winds grief and fear, 
That they within the Cretan main 
May all be drowned, and disappear : 


For Tam carelessly at ease, 
Whate’er may fright Tiridates, 

Or what flerce tyrant king may reign 
On frozen shores of Arctic seas, 


O sweet Muse, whom pure founts delight, 

Weave thou sun-loving flowerets bright, 
For A loved Lamia weave a crown ; 

For, wanting thee, my praise were slight. 


Then let thy richest music swell ; 
It fits thee and thy sisters well, 
To consecrate him to renown, 
With new strains and with Lesbian shell. 


By way of compensation for these Latin-English ren- 
derings, we conclude with another translation from Dr, 
E. R. Humphreys—of Mr. Longfellow’s Hymn to the 
Night—into sapphics and adonics. From the first line it 
isevident that Dr. Humphreys has endeavored, without 
regard to literal rendering, to translate the spirit of the 
English poem into the Latin, to give an Horatian ode 
for Mr. Longfellow’s hymn—to which he has adhered 
mote closely than he could have done by any verbal 
identities : 
liymn To THe Nigut, 
(T heard the trailing garments of the Night.) 
Fallor ? an gratum resonare Noctem 
Audii, gemmis rutilas ut aulas 
Transiit nuper, strepitumque vestis ? 
Fallor? an atris 
Ipse conspexi rutilare cinctam 
Ignibnues, coli velut inter arces ? 
Fallor? an presens adijsse sensi 
Numen ab alto? 
Lenia ot tranquilla aderat jacenti, 
Cara ceu quondam mihi nympha; sensi 
Gaudia et crebros resonare luctus, 
Grataque menti 
Carmina, in Noctia thalamia amtew 
Qi Intent, prise) velut agravatis 
omnia; hive aenel, modleque Noctis 
Aura rodibat, 
Thde tranquillam placidua quietem 
Spiritus duxit meta, inde pacia 
Mone fuit dixt, * eadit inde grata 
Lympha quietia, 
* Noctia O numen liquid, quot dira 
Portulit quirquam mala, ferre dincam ; 
Tu jubes ollm, quoruleque cosmant 
Murimure cure, 
“Tive age! hue alman, age, Neete pennant 
| eae hue tandem venian, preeanur- 
Diva ter salve! prectbue vocantim 
Alma, venito |" 


_VAntOUs Hlinols correapondents of The Boston Adver- 
wer have been carrying on an animated dispute as to 
the fitness of Mr, Herndon to become the biographer of 
Abraham Lincoln, Mr, Herndon’s qualifications are his 
strong personal affection for Mr, Lincoln, and the inti- 
Macy of the twenty-five years during which they were 
‘W-partners, His unfitness appears A the entire lack of 
tt cacy and discretion shown in his lectures on his 
Nend, which, one of The Advertiser's correspondents 
ys, “are regarded hore (Springfield, Il.) as caricatures 
i the life, habits, and manners of the late President.” 
Me same critic, disclaiming any unkind fecling toward 
t. Herndon, continues: “1 have nover beard one of 


life of Mr. Lincoln.” The writer who rejoins in Mr. 
Herndon’s behalf admits “that Mr. Herndon’s literary 
taste may be questionable, that he is both eccentric and 
individual,” and has recourse to the analogy of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson as arguing favorably for the character of 
the promised biography. In fine, there appears to be 
little room for doubt that Mr. Herndon is a sincere ad- 
mirer of our late President ; but, though a worthy man, 
is a boor of the semi-civilized western type, to whom, it 
is to be feared, will appear most attractive precisely 
those features in Mr. Lincoln’s character which had least 
to do with his greatness, and with the reverential honor 
that will be rendered him in history. It is not likely 
that ‘the miraculous discrepancy between the character 
of Boswell and the value of his book will cease to be 
wholly unique, and while the best possible biography of 
Mr. Lincoln ought to be made from Mr. Herndon’s knowl- 
edge of him, it seems probable that the work will occa- 
sion little less mortification to the nation than the,son of 
Boswell experienced from the exhibitions aaie'te his 
father. 


THE want, to which we alluded last week, of an uni- 
form edition of Thackeray’s works is to be satisfied by 
Mr. Doolady, who announces a diamond edition of 
Thackeray and of the Waverley Novels to be issued in 
monthly volumes. It is not stated whether they are to 
have Thackeray’s illustrations, which ought to be re- 
garded as an integral part of the books, and without 
which we cannot see how a set in such diminutive type 
can bear comparison with the Tauchnitz edition, which 
is at once inexpensive and pleasant to read and to han- 
dle. We presume, however, they will be marked by the 
same fine typography that has characterized some of 
Mr. Doolady’s recent books. 


Mr. JAmgEs F, Ot1s, a kindly, genial gentleman, who, 
without great scholarship, was known for some thirty 
years as a pleasant and graceful writer, and was connect- 
ed at different times with The Express and Spirit of the 
Times in New York, and with Te New Orleans Picayune, 
died at Boston on the 2d inst. 


Mr. BAYARD TAYLOR sailed for Europe last Saturday. 


Mr. DonALD G. MitcnELL—Ik Marvel—is preparing a 
work on landscape gardening. 


Mr. C. W. Howarp, of Kingston, Ga., announces a 
southern history of the war. 


Mr. Corrin—Barry Gray—is said to be completing a 
novel of American life, founded on facts which have oc- 
curred within thirty years; scene near the Catskills. 


Mr. Ricwarp T, CoLBuRN has nearly finished his J?ce- 
ollections of Twenty Campaigns, a work which gives the 
author's experience as a cotton planter near Natchez, and 
his army adventures under Frémont and Lyon, at Vicks- 
burg, in the Army of the Potomac, and subsequently as 
correspondent of 7’he World. 


Mr. ForcEYTHE WILLSON, who was among the most 
promising of the young American poets who have recently 
made their appearance—of whose poems Zhe Old Sergeant 
was probably the most popular—died at Alfred Centre, 
N. Y., on the 2d inst. 


M. Du CHALLLU expects to visit this country in March 
or April. 


Mr. Tomas HuaGuHes, writes Mr. M. D. Conway to 
The Commonwealth, finds he has not the time to continue 
his letters to,7he Tribune. They cannot be regarded, so 
far as Mr. Hughes is concerned, a success. 


Tu detention of the English mail again deprives us of 
foreign literary intelligence. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Announcements cannot be made unless received on or before the 
Saturday preceding the date of publication. 


Durritip AsumKap, Philadelphia: 
The Rey. Mr. Sourball’s European Tour; or, The Recrea- 
tions of a City Parson, 

M. Doo.avy, New York: 

Thackeray's Works, and Scott's Waverley Novels, diamond 
edition, in monthly volumes, 

Litre, Brown & Co., Boston: 

United States Statutes, 

Redfield on Railways. 

Phillips on Insurance, 

A Digest of the United States Statutes relating to Revenue, 
Commerce, Navigation, and the Currency; embracing all the 
Statutes now in force, chronologically arranged, 

‘Tho Law of Life, Accident, and Guarantees Insurance, 


By Horace Cooper. 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 
Correapondenta of Notea and Queriea are reminded that no com 
munications toTin Kounp Tani will be read by the Hditora 
if they ave not authenticated by the writer's aignature, 


To ve Korvron or Tne Round Tanne: 


Sint In your issue of the 2d instant, *C, 1, 8, D," wishes to be 
informed who wrote Crystalina, a fairy tale, Me an American, 
* printed” by George F, {iopkins, New York, 1816, In answer to 
hin query, T excerpt the following atatementa from the /oele and 
Poetry of the Weat, by William 'l’, Cogkeshall, and from the Poeta 
and Poetry y America, by Rufus W, Griswold, in which compila- 
tions, expecially the former, he will find more detailed informa. 
tion on the subject, 

The author of Orystalina was John M, Harney, the second son 
of Thomas Harney, an ofiicer in the American War for Independ 
ence, Ile was born in Sussex county, Delaware, on the (th of 
March, 1780, In 171 the family emigrated to Tennessee, and 
afterward removed to Louisiana, 

Hie studied medicine, and settled at Bardstown, Kentucky, In 
1814 he was marricd to a daughter of Judge John Rowan, His 
wife died about four years after their marriage, He then aban- 
doned his practice at Bardstown, and went to Europe, and trav 
elled in England, France, and Spain, Then, receiving a naval 
appointment, he opens several yoars at Buenos Ayres, On his 
return to the United States, he resided for a few months at 
Savannah, Georgia, where he conducted a political newspaper. 
Severe exertion ata disastrous fire in that city was the cause of 





7 Lincoln’s friends ge other sentiments than those 
Tegret that he should have undertaken to write the 





to Bardstown with broken health, and died there on the 15th of 
January, 1825. 

Besides Crystalina, his most elaborate production, he wrote 
several other poems, which were not given to the world until 
after his death 

Crystalina was completed, it is said, when he was about twenty- 
three years of age, but was not published until 1816, when-it ap- 
peared anonymously in New York. It was, upon the whole, 
received with unusual manifestations of kindly interest. The au- 
thor was, however, so deeply wounded by some unfavorable criti- 
cisms that he suppressed nearly all the copies he had caused to be 
printed, so that it has since been among our rarest books. 

For the gratification of those who ere not familiar with this 
fairy poem, which appears to have fallen almost wholly into un- 
deserved oblivion,} owing, undoubtedly, in a great measure to 
the poet’s own suppression of it, allow me to quote therefrom a 
few musical lines which have been much admired : 


“In robes of green, fresh youths the concert led, 
Measuring, the while, with nice, emphatic tread 
Of tinkling sandals, the melodious sound 
Of smitten timbrels ; some, with myrtles crown’d, 
Pour the smooth current of sweet melody 
Thro’ ivory tubes ; some blow the bugle free, 
And some, at happy intervals, around, 
With trumps sonorous swell the tide of sound; 
Some, bending raptur’d o’er their golden lyres, 
With cunning fingers fret the tuneful wires ; 
With rosy lips some press the siren shell, 
And, thro’ its crimson labyrinths, impel 
Mellifluous breath, with artful sink and swell ; 
Some blow the mellow, melancholy horn, 
Which, save the knight,‘n0 man of woman born 
E’er heard and fell not senseless to the ground, 
With viewless fetters of enchantment bound.” 

GEORGETOWN, D.C., February, 1867. 
Tans Sacus. 
To THE Epitor oF Tue RounpD TABLE: 


Sir: The “ glaring literary crime ” charged upon Mr. C. A. Dana 
by your correspondent “'T. W. G.,”’ of Louisville, Ky., amounts 
to just this. In the first edition of the Household Book of Poetry 
1858), Hohenlinden is published in its familiar form; the one 
usually found in our school readers, and repeated by many a 
school-boy as a “‘declamation exercise.” This version of the 
poem, “*T. W. G.” bravely asserts, is the correct one—that 
*“Campbell wrote’ it thus. If he will examine any standard 
edition of Campbell's poems—for instance, that of Phillips, Sam- 
son & Co., Boston, 1850—he will find that Campbell wrote 

** And bloodier yet the torrent flow,” 

and did not write “darker yet.” Also, that, however “ well- 
regulated academies ” may decide, he wrote “devel sun” and did 
not write “*luréd sun.”’ 

In the last edition of his work (the eleventh), Mr. Dana has 
substituted the correct version for the old familiar one which 
appeared in the earlier editions. ‘The reasons for this change, 
from the well known but incorrect version to the less familiar 
but correct one, are evident to every appreciative reader. 

Thus, “*T. W. G.” names Mr. Dana’s work Zhe Book of House- 
hold Poetry, a curious transposition of title. 
quote a line of the corrected version, as follows: 
* And bloodier yet shall be the flow;” 
but only succeeds in misquoting it, since correctly it reads 

** And bloodier yet the torrent flow.” 
The practice of changing the expressions and sometimes the 
ideas of our familiar poems to suit the caprice of editors and 
publishers cannot be too strongly condemned, but let those who 
assume the judicial robes first acquaint themselves with the * law 
and the evidence,” C. E. 
Cuicaao, February 1, 1867. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE RouND TABLE: 


Sim: ‘“*A Constant Reader” will find the following answer to 
his query respecting Ben Jonson’s Drink to me only with thine 
eyes in Dunlop’s History of Fiction, pp. 91-2, of Carey & Hart’s 
edition, 1842: : 
“From Longus (author of Daphnis and Chloe), according t 
Huet, he (Eustathius, Jsmene and Ismenéas) has taken that 
celebrated piece of gallantry which consists in drinking from 
the part of a goblet which had been touched by the lips of a mis- 
tress. But this artifice, which has been introduced in so many 
amatory compositions, may be traced much higher than the Daphnis 
and Chloe of Longus. It is one of the counsels given by Ovid in 
his Art of Love (De Art. Amat., lib. i. 575): 


‘“* Fac primus rapias illius tacta labellis’ 
Pocula: quaque bibit parte puella, bibe.’ 

Lucian, too, in one of his Dialogues (Dialog. Deor., voli., p. 129) 
makes Jupiter pay this compliment to Ganymede; and the same 
conceit may be found in a collection of letters by the sophist 
Philostratus, who wrote in the second century. ‘ Drink to me,’ 
says he, ‘with thine eyes only, or, if thou wilt, putting the cup 
to thy lips, fill it with kisses, and so bestow it upon me.’”’ 

Dunlop adds in a note (p. 92): “This idea, along with many 
other far-fetched conceits of Philostratus, has been imitated by 
Ben Jongon in his poem entitied The Forest : 


‘** Drink to me only with thine eyes 
And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine.’ ” 

In the article on the Uncertainties of Logic, in your iseue of Jan- 
uary 19, you speak of Goldsmith’s poem of Mary Blane, instead 
of Mrs. Mary Blaize ; and in a late number you made Silvio Pellico 
the author of Piccéola, in place of X. B. Saintine, . Ae R, 8. M. says, 
Tur Rounp TABLE may as well be kept right. "ke Bs 


Cincinnati, February 5, 1867. 


To tae Epnrror or Tus Rounp TABLE: 

Sin: Can some of your readers give me that macaronic version 
of Old Grimes commencing “Old Grimes est mortuua,”’ ete., 
which has had currency, | believe, for along time at —— 

GRIMEs, 


He attempts to 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
CONTENTS OF No, 10%, 
SATURDAY, Fen, 9, © 


THE GOVERNMENT OF NUMBERS, 
RAILROAD DESPOTISM, THE THREATENED IMPBRACH- 
MENT, THE FINANCIAL FUTURE, FEMALE DRESS, 
BOOK TRADE SALE, ALBION PAPERS, 


CORRESPONDENCR; 
LONDON, 


REVIEWS: 

MR. FROUDE'S ELIZABETH, EPISTOLARY BIOGRAPHY, 
COUNTRY QUARTERS, TWO MARRIAGES, 
TRAGEDIES OF SUPHOCLES, THE FRENCH MANUAL, 
THE MAGAZINES, 


LETTERS T0 THE BDITOR: 
MR. HARRISON AND IRVING HALL. 


LITHRARIANA. ANNOUNCEMENTS, 








a violent fever Which undermined his constitution. Le returned 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 
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WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
NEW YORK. 


—_—_ 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO PRESCOTT. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
PHILIP THE SECOND, OF SPAIN. 
By CHARLES GAYARRE, 
AUTHOR oF THE History or LOUISIANA. 
With an Introductory Letter by George Bancroft, and a fino steel 
portrait of Philip, from the Titian picture, engraved by Burt. 


An elegant octavo volume, in large, clear (pica) type, on heavy 
toned paper. Price, extracloth, $3; half calf, $5. 





EXTRACTS FROM Mr. BANcrort’s LETTER, 


“The volume has an important connection with the great 
questions which the mind of America is now engaged in solving, 
and is indirectly the highest tribute to the incomparable excel- 
lency of our institutions, and the most earnest admonition in 
favor of their perpetuity, The lessons come with particular value 
from Mr. Gayarré, as he is of Spanish descent, and is wholly free 
from even the suspicion of a bias unfavorable to Spain.” 





*,* For sale by principal booksellers, and mailed by publisher 
on receipt of price. 





WILL BE READY Frepruanry 15. 


INGEMISCO, 


A most fascinating book by Faprrrn; a nom de plume which 
conceald the identity of a young Southern lady who displays the 
most remarkably brilliant genius and originality in the fleld of 
romance, 

Singularly novel in its departure from stereotyped forms of in- 
troduction; without preface or plea for leniency of judgment; 
lively, graceful, witty in style; earnest in delineation of woman's 
mission to suffer and to comfort; the unusual power of descrip- 
tion, of forming combinations, and the unfailing fund of intelli- 
gence manifested in this first effort, warrant our predicting for 
the fair débutante unbounded success and a high rank in the 
bright galaxy of Southern authors, 


—— 


Elegantly bound in muslin, bevelled boards, $1 U5. 
350 pp, 12mo, 





Sent by mail, free, on receipt of price. 


BLELOCK & CO., Publishers, 
19 Beekman Street, New York, 








A New Nove. spy Mrs. MufLBacn, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
443 AND 445 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


BERLIN AND SANS-SOUCI; 


oR, 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS FRIENDS. 

AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 

By L. Mupipacn, 
Author of Joseph II. and His Court, Frederick the Great and His 
Court, Merchant of Berlin, etc., etc. 
Translated from the German by Mrs. Chapman Coleman and her 
Daughters. 

1 vol, 12mo, cloth, price $2. 
**One cannot fail to be improved by such novels as these, so fully 
are we impressed with the truthfulness of the description. They 
are fact and fiction combined.”— Utica Journal. 
**Weregard these books as among the best and most entertain 
ing novels of the day, and their author as a pereon of more genius- 


than is usually combined with such habits of historical research,” 
—Springfield Republican. 


D. A. & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
JOSEPH IT. AND HIS COURT. By L. Muhlbach. Translated 


from the German by Adelaide De V. Chaudron. 1 vol, 8vo, 
with illustrations, paper cover, $1 50; cloth, $2, 
FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS COURT, By L, Muhl. 


bach, Translated from the German by Mrs, Coleman and 
her daughterm 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $2. 


THE MERCHANT OF BERLIN, By L. Muhlbach, Translated 
from the Getman by Amory Coffin, M.D, 1 vol, 12mo, eloth, 

#2, 
Hither of the above sent free by mail on receipt of price, 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTHRS AND JOBDERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERA, 
awn 


BLANK-BOOK MANUPFACTURERA, 


108 NASSAU ATHEET, NW YORK, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 


AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
CorneER or ELM STREET, Second BLock East or Broapway, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere. AN Enrmety 
New Epirion, revised and re-edited by the original pro- 
jector and publisher, Mr, Charles Knight; with all the 
illustrations of the original edition, and beautifully printed 
on toned paper. 8 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $40; tree calf, gilt 
edges, $75; full morocco, $100. 


Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, 
Spain, and the Adjoining Countries. A 
new edition, with all the (120) engravings, 2,vols. royal 8vo, 
cloth, $12. 


The Chronicles of Enguerrand de Monstre- 
let ; being a continuation of Sir John Froissart’s Chron- 


icles, with many illustrations. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $9. 


My Father’s Carden. A new book by Thomas Miller, 
author of English Country Life, Pictures of Country Life, 
etc. Illustrated with 40 engravings. Large 12mo, cloth, 
$2 60. 


Half-hours with the Best Letter-writers. By 
Charles Knight, editor of Knight's Lalf-hours with the Best 
Authors, Half-hours of English History, etc. Large 12mo, 
cloth, $3. 


Lane's Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. A 
new and cheaper edition (1865), with all the original illus- 
trations by William Harvey. 8 vols, Svo, cloth, $15; half 
calf, $20. 


The First Folio (1623) Shakespeare,  Beauti- 
fully reprinted in fac-simile by Mr, Lionel Booth (1864), 
Crown 4to size, vellum cloth, $10; half calf, $12; tree calf, 
rilt edges, $16, 


Tattersall’s Gallery of British Race-horses. 
Tilustrated with 00 Engravings and Portraits of Winners of 
the Derby, Oakes, and St, Leger Stakes from 1830 to 1850, 
Royal Svo, cloth, $8, 


William Harrison Alnsworth’s Novels. A new, 
cheap, and uniform edition, 16 vol#,, bound in 16mo, cloth 
$10. 


Robert Burns's Poetical Works. A new edition, 
beautifally printed upon thick tinted paper and illustrated 
by upwards of 100 Engravings from designs by Birket Foster 
and others. Large 4to, cloth, fall gilt and gilt edges, $10; 
full morocco, $16. 


Robert Burns’s Poetical Works. Anewminiature 
edition beautifully printed in a remarkably clear type upon 
toned paper. Small 18mo, cloth, $1; full morocco, $2 50. 


The Queens of Society. By Graceand Philip Wharton. 
A new edition printed in a superior manner and fully illus- 
trated. Large 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 


The Wits and Beaux of Society. By Grace and 
Philip Wharton. Uniform in size, price, etc., with the 
above. 


A New Volume of Fairy Tales. By Henry Morley, 
Professor of English Literature in King’s College, London, 


and author of The Journal of a London Playgoer. 16mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 
Capt. Marryat’s Novels. 13 volumes. With Steel 


Frontispiece, Uniformly bound in green cloth, $1 25 per 
vol. 


Bulwer’s Novels, 23 vols. bound in 22, uniform in blue 
cloth, with engraved frontispieces, $1 25 per vol. 


Dr. Goethe's Courtship: A Tain or Domnstio Lira, 
From the German, Printed on toned paper and bound in 
exira cloth, igmo, #1 60, 


The Curiosities of Literature, Hy teaae Disraeli, 
A new edition, complete int vol, Printed in amall but re 
markably clear type, large 19m, cloth, @L 75, 

Also, tiniform with the above in sive, price, ete,, but with engray 
inga) 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTA' HNTHRTAINMENTA, Complete, 

THE ADVENTURE OF DON QUIXOTH, Complete, 

THH ADVENTUNHA OF GIL BLAS, Complete, 


A new novel by Capt, dames Grant, author of The Homanee of 
War, ete,, ete, | 
The King's OQwn Borderere, iio, pictorial cover, 





*,* Prompt attention paid te Ordera by Mail, 





OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND oF Pratt, OaKkity & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church S8t., 


NEW YORK, 





Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
etc., etc. 


A Worp or Apvice To FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFtictgp 
GENERALLY.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Mann. 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues ay 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif. 
ferent afllictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure, For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail. 

For sale at all tho principal druggists’, 


PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
56 Cedar Street, 


Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company's 
Saponifier. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT, 
There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 


soap as this SAPONIFIER, 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 


In waving your waste grease, and 
& 


obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c, per lb,; and If you buy the grease, |t 
will come only to 6c, or Te, per tb, 

For sale at all the principal grocers’, druggists’, and general 
dealers’, 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT: 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec: 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed, 


The Bureau Undertakes: . 


I—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. F 


Il.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. 


IIIl—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR 10 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION, 


IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE 
PARING BOOKS. 


V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCt- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING 'THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 


VL—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EX: 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS, 


VIL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND Al 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 


VIIL.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
HSPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON, 

1X,—TO AKLEOT O PURCHASE HOOKS POR PRIVATE 
PARTING Ol FOR LINAS, AND TO SHAR 
FO RAR AND OLD KDITIONS, 

X10 PROVIDE SHORTHAND Wititina To TAKE 
DOWN ADDIHANHA, AMNMONA, JU DUHA' CHATS 
HO, HIT HHPORKHAND, MOM PIIVATH pie 
TATION, O14 ON PUBLIC DHLIVENY, 


The Huveau vequives a fee af One Dollay before any Canin danion 
ds undertaken, The aubsequent ehargea vary in accordance with 
the actual sevviee rendered, 

Ail Commissions should be addvessed ta 
The American Bureau for Literary Reference’ 

118 NAMBAU ATH, SHW YORK, 


Leeturers and Lyceime invited to pub themaelyes tn eominnul 





price 60 venia, 


éation with the Bureau, Charge for entering name, O1, 
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The Round Table. 








III 
——_————— 
Advertisements of the American Bureau GEORCE STECK & CO. MERCANTILE 
for Literary Reference. Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at MUT UAL INSUR ANCE co . 
once, , 
aaa . 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ten allie ii THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, ‘ . 
At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
ted—A young man of literary taste and some executive : , 8 
Rv enter a partnership already wéll established and flour- Very latest date), for General Superiority of their .. - Se 


jshing in a salubrious Southern city. Capital required from 
49,000 to $5,000. 

It is believed to be a fine opening for establishing a position at 
once permanent, powerfal, and profitable. 

Address AMERICAN Bukgau ror LITERARY REFERENCE. 





Wanted Immedlately—A person well acquainted with 
the city and vicinity, of unimpeachable repute, good habits, gentle- 
manly address, and unbounded energy, to canvass the best circles 
for subscribers to a first-class publication which has an excep- 
tional position and influence, To an individual really possessing 
these qualifications and willing to enter with persistent activity 
upon the task, highly remuncrative terms will be promptly grant- 
ed, Address (in the first instance strictly by letter only) Surmn- 
INTENDENT, AMERICAN Bunuau or LITERARY R#FERENCE, 132 
Nassau Street, stating previous occupation and naming references, 





Wanted—A Copy of Professor Brown's work on RUFUS 
CHOATE, 2 vols, Address AmenioAN Bureau ror Lirernany 
RereneNncn. 


TO LITERARY AND LECTURE ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 


Dr. FE, R. HUMPHREYS, formerly President of the College of 
Preceptors, of England; recently, for upwards of #ix years, Prin- 
cipal of the Collegiate School, Boston; author of various Greek, 
Jatin, and English works (for which he refers to Duyckinck's 
Kacyclopwdia of American Literature, supplement page 140), and 
at present a regular contributor to two of the ablest and most in- 
fuential periodicals of New York, respectfully begs to announce 
that, being at length convalescent after his late long and critical 
iiiness, he i# prepared to resume the duties of a lecturer at public 
{ostitutions in New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity, 


Of his success as a lecturer in Boston and other cities of New | , 


Rogland, the most ample proofs can be given, 

Dr. H, has lectores prepared on the following subjects, and he is 
engaged in writing two others on interesting and important 
toplen ; 

1, Philological Studies, their Benefits and Beauty, 

2, The Grecian Drama, 

§, Grecian Philosophy, 

4, The Study of History, 

6, The Anglo-Saxon Race, 

6, The Life and Labora of Sir K, B, Lytton (Lord Lytton), 

1, Religion, Science, Labor, distinct but never disunited, 

& Work and Working men, 

9, The Era of Wickliffe. , 

10, The Tendency of Modern Thonght in Religion, Philosophy, 

and Politics, 

Also a course of eight lectures on Church History, formerly de- 
livered twice in Boston at the request of a large number of the 
Episcopal clergy. 

Dr, HUMPHREYS is permitted to refer to many emtnent clergy- 
men and scholars in New York, Brooklyn, and Boston, 

He will resume reading with a few college students, 


$2 ApeLPut Street, Brooklyn, L. I., Dec, 21, 1866. 
Address AMERICAN BuREAU FoR LITERARY REFERENCE. 





Address 


American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
182 Nassau Street, New York. 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


KALDENBERG & SON, 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
4and 6 John Street, near Broadway. 
PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES, 


N.B—The Mnmnscuaum és positively the Bust, and we warrant 
tery Pipe to Color. 
A large and select stock now on hand, 





*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 
Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, ete., are a Specialty with na, 
GOOD BRANDS OF TOBACCO FOR BALM, 


—S 


MUSICAL BOXES, 
PLAYING FROM ON TO ANVENTY-TWOY TUN KA, 
COATING FROM §6 60 TO §9,000, 
livery variety of the newest Accompaniments) Celestial Voices, 


Organocleides, Hella, Druime, Castanota, ste, ete, Musical Boxes 
Ate Very durable, 

They are fine Ornamenta for the Parlor aa well aa pleasant Com 
panione for the Invalid, Having given our especial atiention te 
What trade for over Heventeen Years, we are able to supply every 
Want quicker and better (han any other howge in this country, 


M. J. PAILLARD & ©O,, Importers, 
81 Maiden Lane (up ataiva), New York, 


MUBIOAL BOKMK AHPATRED, 





GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars. 
WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York. 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue, 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


Recommended and used by CLenaymen, Puysicrans, and Pro 


FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and B 
in the World! ee 


Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 
and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M, E. Church, 
Also by 


Dr. lrenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 


Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 
N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent's Kast Inpta will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 
The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 164 Keade Street, New 


ork, 
RICHARD DAVIES, 


Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees, 
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NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


63 WILLIAM STREET, 


Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than any other 
Company in the United States, 


ALL oun LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ARE Non. 
FoRFEITING, 
THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL 
PAYMENT, AND THE INSURANCE CONTINUED 
DURING THAT TIME. . 





No Restriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cape of Florida, or in Europe, 
at any season of the year. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED. 





In addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular 
attention to the following: 
’ By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
Company is authorized to make special deposits with the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 
certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
under a special trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 
favor of the ‘‘NortH America Lire INSURANCE COMPANY” ex- 
clusively. This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 


DIVIDEND, JAN. 1, 1866, 45 PER CENT, 


OFFICERS; 

T, T, Menwin, Vice-President, N.D. Monegan, President, 

1, J, Mennirt, Actuary. J. W. Menaint, Secretary. 

J, WH. Henny, M.D,, Medical Hx OC, N. Monean, Assistant Secre- 
amine?r, tary. 

PHILADELPHIA BRANCH! 

Nason I, yan, General Agent, 444 Walntit Street, 


HONTON BRANCH 
6 TRavaLiane’ Hine, 0 Atate Atrest, 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
446 WALL STREET, 


Jawuany 1, 1867, 

y JAPIT © © + «© © @ + §400,000 60 
MAUR rt , PP oh, eo Hh Bes on ail 
ABMHT, , os eeseseo#oewps#f}eo8§s#k}» eee 
Vive and Inland Inanrance effected in the Western and Mouthern 
fitatea through the '' Underwritera’ Agency," 


Bon). &. Walcott, Prerident, 





1, Remeen Lane, Mevrciary. 


ORGANIZED APRIL, 1544. 





During the past year this company has paid to its policy-holders 
IN CASH, 


arebatement on premiums, in lieu of scrip, equivalent in value to 
an average scrip dividend of 


TWENTY PER CENT, 


Instead of issuing a scrip dividend to dealers, based on the 
principle that all classes of risks are equally profitable, this Com- 
pany makes such cash abatement or discount from the current 
rates, when premiums are paid, as the general experience of 
underwriters will warrant, and the net profits remaining at the 
close of the year will be divided to the Stockholders. 

This Company continues to make Insurance on Marine and In 
land Navigation and Transportation Risks, on the most favorable 
terms, including Risks on Merchandise of all kinds, Hulls, and 
Freight, 

Policies issued, making loss payable in Gold or Currency at tho 
Orrice in New York, or in Sterling at the Orricy of RatHnons 
Bros, & Co., in Liverpool, 

ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
CHAS. NEWCOMB, Vice-President. 
©. J. DESPARD, Secretary, 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 


AND 


MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, aii NEW YORK, 
~ FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED 
LOCK-STITCH 

SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the “ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirablenessa of the 


Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application.— 
Report of the American Institute. 





PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 


FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNHA, 
WINH HITTERS, AND PUR BRANDY, 


Ais, Wannantan tHe Puna Juien oF THH Grape, 


WINHA PRHEPARHD AND PUT UP HXCLUAIVHLY FOR 
SACHAMENTAL PURPOARHA, 


IMPORTED WINKS OF HVHRY DESCRIPTION, 


JAMES J. LYONS, 


fois Aaaat, 





600 Broadway, wader the Mt, Nicholas Hotel, 
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The Round Table. 
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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
NEW YORK 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE 112 AND 114 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY 1, 1867. 


LIFE 


Amount of Assets, January 1, 1866, > $4,881,919 70 
Amount of premiums received during 
1866, ” $2,736,062 43 

Amount of interest received and. accrued, 
including premiums on gold, etc., . 352,742 04 
—————_ 3,088,804 47 


$7,970,724 17 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid losses by death, . $480,197 33 
Paid on account of Deposit for Minors, G1 44 
Paid for Redemption of Dividends, An- 
nuities; and surrendered .and can- 
celled Policies, 827,838 42 
Paid Salaries, Printing, and Office Ex- 
yenses, . 91,378 95 
Paid Commissions and Agency Ex enses, 280,796 95 
Paid for Advertising and Medical Exam- 


inations, 88,616 62 
Paid Taxes, Internal Revenue Stamps, 
and Law Expenses, . ° ° 24,007 TL 
———— 1,242,907 52 


$6,727, 816 65 


ASSETS, 
Cash on hand, in Bank, and deposited ' 
Union Trust C ompany, . ® 532,15 


Invested in United States Stocke, cost | 
(Market value, $2,523,753 25.) 
Inve oe din New York © ity Bank Stocks, 
cost 52,561 60 
(Market value, $57, pis.) 
Invested in New York State Stocks, cost, 791,486 54 
(Market value, $825,890.) 
Invested in other Stocks, @ost, 
(Market value, $30,000.) 
Loans on demand, secured by U, 8. me 
other Stocks 
(Market value, | $381, 526. ) 
Real Ketate, 4 
(Market value, $225,000.) 
Bonds and Mortgages, 
Premium Notes on existing Policies, 
bearing Interest, 
Quarterly and stini-apnial Premiums 


2,300, wt u 


21,687 60 


844,600 00 
115,608 87 
402,450 00 
1,384,821 40 


due subsequent to Jan, 1, 1867, » 836,488 80 
Accrued Interest (not due) to Jan 1, “1807, 4,240 85 
Avcerued ents (not due) todan. 4, isn7, 2,474 82 
Premiums on Policies in hands of Agents 

and in eourse of tratemission, , : 880,745 85 


$6,727,816 65 
The Tristees lave declared a retifn Premtim ae fallawe: A 
BOHIP DIVIDEND of FERRY PET CENT, tipon all parteipating 
PrenNS FH Existing polleles Which Were Issiied twelye iholths 
prior to daniiary 1, 1807, ald the Fedeniption of the Dividends de 
Slared ta tans 
Certificates will he redeemed ih bach on and after the fret Man 
pm it Marek Heat, OH PFeseitation at the Home Ofiese. Palisies 
Bilijest ta Notes will be é6redited with the Hedempiiok ai the 
Bellicinent af Hest premium 
Ry order af the Haara 


WILLIAM Hi, BBHE, Aotugry, 


7,206 new Policies were issued, ensuring 
$22, 744 06, 


During the year 


BALANOCH SHEET OF THE COMPANY, daw, 1, 1867. 
Assets as ahoye at cost, 6,727,816 65 


(Market value $7, 000,002 25.) 
Reserved for losses due subsequent to 
January 1, 1867, . 
Reserved fF ‘Reported losses, awaiting 
proofs, et 
Reserved for pec ial Deposit for minor 
children, ; 214 82 
Amount reserved for reiusurance on ail 
existing policies (valuations at 4 per 
cent. interest, net premium), . 
Return Premium, declared prior to 1864, 
payable on demand, : 93,304 96 
Return Premium, 1865 (now to be paid), . 331,643 56 
Return Premium, 1866 (present value), . 420.817 86 
Return Premium, 1857 (present valuc), . 507,302 00 
Special Reserve (not divided), « « 191,104 51 


$6,727,816 65 


64,201 45 
40,000 00 


4,979,867 99 


TRUSTEES; 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insur- 


ance Co 
JOuN M. NIXON (Doremus & Nixon, Dry Goods), 45 Warren 


DA VID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South 
Street. 

ISAAC C, KENDALL, Union Buildings, corner of William 
and Pine Streets. 

DANIEL 8S. MILLER (late Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers), 

WM. C. DUSENBERRY (Real Estate Broker), 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland), 49 William Street. 

JOHN L. ROGERS (late Wyeth, Rogers & Co., Importers), 
54 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 

DUDLEY B. FULLER (fuller, Lord & Co.), 189 Greenwich 
Street. 

JOHN E, WILLIAMS, President of the qe Bank. 

WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co., Publishers), 443 and 
445 Broadway. 

ROBERT COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 106 
Lagnerh Street. 
ILLIAM BARTON (Wm. Barton & Son), 62 Wall Street, 

WIL LIAM A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 95 Front Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Co., 71 Wall 


treet 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD, Banker (Van Schaick, Massett & Co.), 
12 William Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Bowers, Beeckman & Bradford, jr., Dry 
Goods), 59 Leonard Street. 

CHARLES L., ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 66 


Leonard Street. 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary, 

THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., 

GEORGE WILKES, M.D ! Medical Examiners. 

CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 


1967. PROSPECTUS. 


“The Round Table’s” Arrangements 
and Proposals for the New Vear, 
1867. 





1867. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 


The Conductors of THE ROUND TABLE beg to tender their 
cordial acknowledgments to the many friends of the paper for 
a handsome support, which has gone on steadily increasing until 
it can now be truthfully said that it is fully, fairly, and prosper- 
ously established. 


During the three years that have passed since the first publica- 
tion of THE ROUND TABLE, it has experienced an unusually di- 
versified career, making not only strong friends, but some bitter 
enemies; yet the number of the latter has ever been compara- 
tively small, and it is hoped and believed that there are now very 
few who do not wish well to a journal so earnestly devoted to 
literary, social, and artistic progress. 


THE ROUND TABLE now has subscribers in every state of 
the Union, in Canada and other parts cf our own continent, in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, and in many countries of conti- 
nental Europe, It goes, in fact, to the four quarters of the globe, 
and with nearly every issue the number which is sent abroad in- 
creases, 


The home subscription list is a large and steadily augmenting 
one and it contains the name of nearly every person noted in lite- 
rature or eminent in professional life throughout the country, THE 
ROUND TABLE, therefore, addresses a highly cultivated and dis- 
tinguished circle, a circumstance which in preparing its contents 
is sedulously kept in view. The arrangements which have been 
made and which are in progress for the NEW YEAR are such as 
to promise the most gratifying resulta, No weekly paper has 
ever been published in this country which has contained 80 much 
really first-rate writing both from American and English pens as 
THE ROUND TABLE will offer to its readers during the year 1867 
This will, of course, involve a very large outlay; but the present 
position of the paper is such as to Justify the engagements which 
its conductors have made, as well as others which they have re- 
sulved upon carrying out, 


The attention which THE ROUND TABLE has received not alone 
frum the home press but from leading eritieal reviews all over 
the world, has gained for it a celebrity and a preatige which no 
other American Hterary paper has ever avyiived; its articles and 
reviews are quoted te an extent hitherto thparalleled, and are re- 
fared by the edticated and relied classes With & eunelderation 
hitherte vily bestuwed by thet tipi elinilar publications from 
abroad, 


Hh is hoped now that THE ROUND TABLE has ashicved a pasition 
Abkiowledeed ta he 80 Mar HHiqhe Ti GHP Botey, thal all Whe are 
firectly a lndiFesily literested ii Hberatire, ii arb, oF 1h boenALe 
suhjects, will give thelr persona help, hath by sulscribing and in 
dicing thpir fijgude to subserihe, towards enabling the conduct 
ors ta accomplish their cherished Wishes in the direction of con: 
tinual improvement, 


THER ROUND TABLA is distinetively a National paper. It secks 
to foster American literature and ta encourage rising talent in 
the honorable yocation of authorship. It will therefore give pref- 
erence, when possible, to the discussion of American books, as 
well as to that of American art and to home subjects generally. 
In order, however, to present the freshest and most interesting in- 
telligence from London, THE ROUND TABLE has in its corre- 
spondent in that city a writer of whom the least that can be said 
is that the better they are known the more will his letters be ad_ 
mired. Contributors of the highest position in the English lit. 
erary world will also write regularly for the paper, so as to en- 
sure for it the greatest attainable spirit and variety, 





BUSINESS TERMS. 


*,* The price of THE ROUND TABLE is séx dollars per year. 
The Conductors have uniformly declined to lower this price, 
which, considering the great cost of publication and bearing in 
mind the paper and typography as well as the character of the 
contents of the journal, is much cheaper than many others which 
charge for subscription but half the money. But as we have 
been very earnestly solicited by clergymen, professors, and others 
to continue for a time to grant lower terms to associations, espe- 
cially at distant points, we have determined (for the month of 
February only) to offer the following 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENT. 

*,* Five corres or THE ROUND TABLE WILL B® SENT FOR 
ONE YEAR TO THE ADDRESS OF ANY PERSON WHO SHALL REMIT TO 
THE OFFICE twenty-one doliars CASH, IN ADVANCE, WITHIN THE 
ABOVE-NAMED PERIOD. 


This offer will not include fractions of the year nor can any 
additional discount be allowed to clergymen and teachers for 
whom the customary deduction is made. Postmasters throughout 
the country, as well as others, will find in this proposal a source 
of honorable profit, while they will aid by its acceptance the best 
interests of national letters. 


Address all letters to 
THE ROUND TABLE, 


132 Nassau Street, New YORK. 





N.B. The Conductors again earnestly urge all who have remit- 
tances to make to THE RounD TABLE todo so by means of checks 





or vostal money orders. 
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Steam to Liverpoo!, ontioends at Queenstown 
(Ireland), 
The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying U. 8. Mails, 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDay, 


From Prer 45, Norta River. 





RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY, 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


Payable in Gold Payable in Currency, 


FIRST CABIN,. . . - STEERAGE, .. . . . $39 
toLondon, ... toLondon, : : ; : 85 
to Paris, .... 15 to Paris,. . 45 


Passage by the Wednesday Steamers—First Cabin, $110: iia 
age, $35—payable in Currency. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, etc,, 
at moderate rates. 
Steerage paseage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $45. 
Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their friends, 
For further information apply at the Company’s Offices, 


J. G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York, 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FIVE SHILLINGS, 
POSTAGE FREE, 


THE BOOKSELLER: 
A HAND-Book or Brest AND Foreign Lrreratung, 
PUBLISHED MONTULY. 


Tue Bookse..er contains a complete list of all the Books and 
Pamphlets published in Great Britain, with a full transcript of 
the Titles, Price, Size, number of Pages, and Publishers’ Names 
To suit the convenience of different classes, the works are ar. 
ranged under the different subjects upon which they treat. There 
is also a condensed Alphabetical List, so that any book can be 
readily found under the name of the Author, 

A summary of all matters of Iterary Interest during the month 
ia given, together with all news affecting the Trade, 

Tue Booxseccer is the medium recognized by the English 
Publishers In which to make known thelr new and forthcoming 
Books, and for all other matters connected with the Commerce of 
Literature. 

New Subscribers may commence from any date they please, and 
the year’s subseription, $1 95 In wold, may be remitted tn United 
States cirrency, At the eame time nutlee alould be elven where 
the Christinas Bapplement, a eolume of abutt S00 pages, may be 
erelosed, su as ty eave extra postage, 


Losbon, 5 WAnWierR Rovane, PAtenaosren How, 


WNULISH AND AMERICAN CURRENT LTR 
ATURE, 


SAMPBON LOW & GO, 


lieg tf eall allention to the following works published hy them 
of esperial yalie to persone iiterested ih obtaining Wiglieh 
Aiud American books, ab heme oF abroad, 


The Publishers’ Cireular, and General Heoord at 
Hrilish and Poreignh Literature; giving a tranedrivt of the 
title-page, number of pages, plates, sige, price, and publish 
er’s name of every work published in Great Writain, and 
every work of interest published abroad, with lists of all the 
publishing houses, Published regularly on the dst and ih 
of every month and forwarded post free to all parts of the 
world on payment of 68, per annum, 


The English Catalogue of Books; giving tle 
date of publication of every book published, from 18% 
1s, in addition to the title, size, price, and publisher, in oue 
alphabet. An entirely new work, combining the copyrighl 
of the * London Catalogue” and the * British Catalogue.” 
One thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 45s. 

*,* Supplements for the years 1864 and 1865, uniform, con 
tinue this work to the present date, 3s. 6d, cach, 


Index to the Subjects of Books Published in 
the United Kingdom During Twenty 
Years—1837-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 references, 
under subjects, so as to ensure immediate reference to the 
books on the subject required, each giving title, price, pub 
lisher, and date. Two valuable appendices are also given—A, 
containing full lists of all libraries, collections, series, and 
miscellanies; and B, a list of literary societies, printing 
cicties, and their issues, 1 vol. royal 8vo, morocco, £1 6s 
Vol. IL, from 1857, in preparation, 


The American Catalogue ; or, English Guide © 
American Literature; giving the full title of original works 
published in the United States of America, With compre 
hensive index, 8vo, 2a. 6d. 

Supplementary lists sent regularly to purchasers of Amer 
ican books every month, 


The Handy-Book of Patent and Copyright 
Law, English and Foreign, By James Fruset 
Esq. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A Concise Summary of the Law of English 
and French Copyright Law and Interna° 
tional Law. By Peter Burke. 12mo, 5s. 


Sampson Low & Co. undertake the selection and forwarding | of 
new books immediately on their publication, and can offer speci@ 
facilities to = institutions, merchants, shippers, and wy 
sellers abroad, in obtaining their orders promptly executed iD 
books, maps, ‘stationery, music, and other branches of the busi- 
ness. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, Miltos 
House, Ludgate Hill. 
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Printed for THE Rouxp TABLE AssoolATION by JoHN A. GRAY & GREEN, 16 and 18 Jacob Street; and published at the office, 132 Nassau Street, Saturday, February 16, 1867. 
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